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New Scribner Books Now Ready 





All the Russias 


Travels and Studies in Contemporary European 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus 
and Central Asia. 

By Henry Norman, M.P. Over 100 illus- 
trations. 8vo, $4.00 net, postage 26 cents. 
The best contemporary picture of the great Empire 

and its affairs which is accessible to the English reading 
public. Mr. Norman is unfailingly graphic, suggestive 
and vivid, and whether or not the reader agrees with all 
the conclusions, he will find an entirely new compre- 
hensiou. of and interest in Russian problems dating from 
his reading of it. 


Through Hidden Shensi 


By Francis H. Nicnors. Profusely illustrated 
from photographs taken by the author. 
$3.50 net, postage 18 cents. 

This important book of travel details the story of a 
journey, in the autumn of 1901, from Pekin to Siam, in 
the province of Shensi, China, thence southward down the 
Han River to Hankow. The route lay through the heart 
of the “ Boxers’ Country ” and across the oldest two prov- 
inces of China. It is essentially a story of untravelled 
roads over which few white men have ever ventured. 


8vo, 


Human Nature and the Social Order 


By Cuarces Horton Cooney, of the University of Michigan. 


12mo, $1.50 net, postage 13 cents. 


, “The best treatment of the human-nature problem that we have had since the social point of view began to 


receive attention,” says Professor Giddings.‘ 


Shakespeare’s Portrayal of the Moral Life 


bees. 


Gauss 


By Frank CaapmMan Suarp, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Wisconsin. 


12mo, $1.25 net, postage 12 cents.\y 


: A novel and important study of Shakespeare, the subject of which is the attitude of the characters in the 
different dramas to the fundamental principles of moral science.' 


|Forty-fifth Thousand. 


Captain Macklin: His Memoirs 
By Ricuarp Harpine Davis. With full-page 
illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. $1.50. 
“An admirable story, clear-cut, brave, spirited. It 
shows Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his maturity, . . . 
very near the top among living American novelists.”— The 
Bookman. 


Twenty-five Thousand Sold. 


The Fortunes of Oliver Horn 
By F. Horxryson Smrrx. The illustrations by 
Walter Appleton Clark. 12mo, $1.50. 


“In Oliver Horn, Mr. Smith has a a youthful 
character as delightful as could be imagined . . 


one book.”—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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FITZ GERALD 


The second volume of the Variorum and 
Definitive Edition of the complete works of 
Edward Fitz Gerald is now ready. 

Mr. George Bentham has arranged and 
edited the work, and Mr. Edmund Gosse 
has written the introduction. Altogether this 
edition is the fullest and most complete which 
has ever been issued, and is the final au- 
thority for all Fitz Gerald lovers. 

The edition will consist of seven volumes, 
set, printed and bound by De Vinne, each 
seven by ten and one-half inches, set in 
twelve-point type, with original pagination 
and title pages in facsimile. Twenty-seven 
sets on Japan vellum, one hundred sets on 
handmade Papier de ‘Rives, and two hundred 
and fifty on specially made machine paper. 
Prices on application. 

Japan edition already exhausted. Only a few copies left 


of the hand-made edition. The prices have already been 
advanced once, and a second advance is contemplated. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
34 Union Square, East, New York 


~ 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Sq., N. Y. 
| _ Kindly send me full particulars and prices of The Variorum | 


| Fitz Gerald. 


| D. 10-16-02. 
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QNE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 


of these books have been printed 
already (October 1). A mere dip into 
any one of them will show you why. 


Just So Stories by Rudyard Kipling 


MB: KIPLING’S new book for children promises to rival his 

‘* Jungle Books.’’ It is the first volume he has illustrated. 
The New York Herald says: ‘‘ Mr. Kipling’s pictures have the 
sure touch of the practised artist. The stories are extravaganzas 
full of humorous conceits and laughable incidents, eminently 
well adapted to keep the nurseryinaroar. And after the nursery 
is through, the book may be passed up to the study, where 
older folk will enjoy it as fully as the youngsters.’’ (Net, $1.20.) 























TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND By “J. P. M.” 


A brilliant and delightful story, continuing the fortunes of some of the characters in ‘¢ A Journey to 
Nature,”’ but introducing also the new figure of -«¢ Polly,’’ the heroine, as fresh and captivating a 
damsel as one could imagine. (Decorated, net, $1.50.) 


THE WOOING OF JUDITH By SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY 


Mrs. Kennedy here follows her very successful novel of * Joscelyn Cheshire *’ with a romantic love 
story of old Virginia, full of feeling and idyllic sentiment. ($1. 50.) 


THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY By ELEANOR HOYT 
‘« Nancy is dainty and American ; she is light, she is funny. For the drowsy solitude of the shade- 
swung hammock, Nancy will be a heaven-sent blessing... —The Bookman. (Illustrated by Stanlaws, 
$1.50.) 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 
“THE EPIC OF THE SOUTH.” A very strong book, presenting conditions in the South as the 
Southerners view them. ‘It burns and gleams with the fervor of the South.’’—Chicago Evening 
Post. (Illustrated by Williams, $1.50.) 


THE BATTLE-GROUND By ELLEN GLASGOW 
‘* A more charming picture of Virginia life just before the Civil War and at its outbreak has never 
appeared. It is cheerful, wholesome, and forceful.".—H. W. Masie in The Outlook. (Illustrated 
by Baer and Granville Smith, $1.50.) 


BELSHAZZAR By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


‘¢ Should attain extraordinary popularity. . . . The story marches gallantly, and lags at no point. 
Mr. Davis has already achieved much consideration, and ‘ Belshazzar’ will add to his reputation.” — 
Chicago Tribune. (lIllustrated by Ziegler, $1.50.) 


THE COLONIALS By ALLEN FRENCH 


‘*So strong, so symmetrical, so virile a book of romantic fiction that it may fairly be called great. 
The plot is worked out with great skill.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. (Decorated, $1.50.) 


THE COAST OF FREEDOM By ADELE MARIE SHAW 
A virile tale of the adventurous times of Wm. Phips, the first ‘* self-made American."’ ‘* Of absorb- 
ing interest from the first chapter to the closing page."’—Brooklyn Eagle. (Illustrative maps, $1.50.) 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, East, New York 


























student of the Bible.” — The Independent. 








For sale by ail leading booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York 


AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only edition authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the title-page. 


i} “It is by far, and in every respect, the best English translation of the Bible in existence, 
both for scholars and for people.” — Biblical World. 


“It is by far the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to be in the hands of every 


“ It is a noble work, destined to become the accepted Bible of the majority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” — London Quarterly Review, July, 1902. 
“ This American Standard Revised Bible is facile princeps.” —The Dial. 


With References and Topical Headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 
Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition. 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $6.00 to $12.00. 
SMALLER SIZE. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Bourgeois 8vo, White Paper Edition. Prices, $1.00 to $7.00. 
Bourgeois 8vo, Nelson’s India Paper Edition. Prices, $4.00 to $9.00. 


Bistes or Every Description, 1n ALL STYLES OF BINDINGS, AND Various Sizes OF TyPE. 


Prices, $1.50 to $9.00. 


Send for catalogue to 











NEW CABINET EDITIONS 





ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITION 
0 


Scott’s 


Poems 


HE complete poetical works of Sir Walter Scott 
uniform with the Cabinet edition of Scott’s 


“ Waverley Novels.” With introductions, glossaries, 
and notes for each volume by Andrew Lang. Illus- 
trated with photogravures and etchings. Six volumes, 
sold in complete sets or as separate works, as follows : 
Vol. I., Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Ballads. Vol. II., 
Marmion. Vol. III, Lady of the Lake; Miscel- 
laneous. Vol. IV., Rokeby ; Vision of Don Roderick. 
Vol. V., Lord of the Isles ; Occasional Pieces. Vol. 
VL., Bridal of Triermain ; Minor Poems. 
Single volumes . . . ..... 
Complete sets, 6 vols., cloth, gilt tops 
Same, Half-Calf or Morocco. . . . 


$1.50 
9.00 
18.00 





ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITION 
OF 


Tennyson’s Poems 


HE complete poetical works of Alfred, Lord 

Tennyson, edited and annotated by Prof. William 
J. Rolfe. In 12 volumes, with about five illustrations 
to each, including photogravures and etchings from 
paintings by Edward Lear, and also from landscapes 
and figure paintings by Doré, Edwin A. Abbey, 
Frederick Dielman, and others. The text has been 
edited with scrupulous accuracy, and the variorum 
readings and other critical memoranda are invaluable 
to the reader. This edition is in the most literal sense 
definitive. Sold only in sets. 
Complete sets, 12 vols., cloth, gilt 

tome. 2 6 « 


o 4d) s $18.00 
Same, Half-Calf or Morocco 


36.00 





PUBLISHERS 


DANA ESTES & CO. 


BOSTON 














Standard Works of Permanent Value 





A. C. McClurg & Co. invite the attention of 
book-lovers and librarians to the following 
important selection from their publications 





Books of a Literary Character 

JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. Tue Boox Lover. A Guipe To THE Best 
Reapinc. New edition (seventeenth thousand). Re-written, and printed at 
the Merrymount Press. 16mo. $1.00 net. 

SHERWIN CODY. A SeELecTion of THE WorRLD’s GREATEST SHORT STORIES. 
With an introduction and notes. 18mo. $1.00 met. 

MARY COWDEN CLARKE. Letters to an Entuusiast. Edited by 
Anne Upton Nettleton. With ten full-page photogravure plates. Tall 
8vo, full boards. $2.50 met. 

MARY FISHER. A Generat Survey OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 12mo, 
with index. $1.00. 

JOSEPH FITZGERALD. Worp anv Purase: True anp Fase Use IN 
ENGLISH. 12mo0. $1.25 met. 

JAMES L. ONDERDONK. A History oF AMERICAN VERSE. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

KATE MILNER RABB. Nationat Epics. 12mo. $1.50. 


Volumes of History and Memoirs 

ISAAC N. ARNOLD. Tue Lire or ABraHamM LincoLn. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Hon. E. B. Wasi.burne. Steel portrait. Ninth edition. $1.50. 

LUCIEN BIART. Tue Aztecs: TuHerr History, MANNERS AND CusToms. 
Authorized translation from the French by J. L. Garner. Fourth thousand. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50. 

COMTESSE DE CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER. HisroricaL MEMOIRS OF THE 
EMPEROR ALEXANDER I. AND THE CourT oF Russia. Translated from 
the original French by Mary Berenice Patterson. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Second Edition. With portraits. 12mo, gilt top, deckle edges. $1.50. 

EVA EMERY DYE. McLovcuHiin anp OLp Orecon: A CHRONICLE. 
Fourth edition. 12mo0. $1.50. 

VICTOR HUGO. Wittiam SHakesPearE. Translated from the French by 
Melville B. Anderson. Sixth edition. 8vo, gilttop. $1.50. 

FRANCOISE KRASINSKA. Tue Journat or Countess Francois Kras- 
InskA, Great GRANDMOTHER OF VicTroR EMMANUEL. ‘Translated by 
Kasimir Dziekonska. Illustrated. Seventh edition. 16mo, gilt top, 
deckle edges. $1.25. 

ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. NinereentH Century SERIES. 
Illustrated. 8vo. The Last Years of the Nineteenth Century, Spain in 
the Nineteenth Century, etc., seven volumes in all. $2.00 each. 

MADAME ROLAND. Tue Private Memoirs oF MapaMe ROLAnp. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. With full-page 
illustrations. Third edition. 12mo, gilt top, deckle edges. $1.50. 

FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, Ph.D. History oF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. 12mo, with maps. $1.50 met. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Fiction and Illustrated Books. 


MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Stories of Old California 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES 
By the Author of ‘The Conqueror,” ‘‘Senator North,” ete. Illustrated “4, Sw ry 
Fisner. ath, $1.50. 
JACK LONDON’S New Alaskan Book 
CHILDREN OF THE FROST 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Son of the Wolf,’”’ “‘The God of His Father.” 
Illustrated by R. Martine Reay. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


MR. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S New Illustrated Book 
NEW ENGLAND AND ITS NEIGHBORS 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, Author of ** Among English Hedgerows,”’ ‘‘ Along French By- 

Cloth, $2.00 a. 


ways,” etc. Profusely illustrated glimpses of charming phases of rural life. 





Bishop WHIPPLE'’S Autobiography 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPISCOPATE 
The Reminiscences of the RT. REV. HENRY BENJ. were. D.D.. LL.D., Bishop of 
New Hd in, Cloth, Svo, $2.50 net. 


Minnesota. With Portraits and other illustrations. 
** Naive, unconscious, informal, conversational, abounding in anecdotes.’’— Outlook 


B. K. BENSON’S New War Story MISS BEULAH DIX’S 
New Story of Cromwell's Time 


BAYARD’S COURIER 
A Story of Love and Adventure A va hingg CAPTIVE LAD 
BEULAH sass DIX, Author of * *The 
Making of Chris Ferringham.”’ _Illus- 


in —~ Calvary Campaign 
as Agihey of ** Who Goes There?”’ ete. 
by Louis Berrs. Cloth, $1.50. trated by Wit H. navé. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Theological. 


DR. FAIRBAIRN’S “Strong and satisfying” work (Congregationalist) 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, ,D. D., LL.D., mm of Mansfield College, Oxferd, 
odern md Edition, Cloth, 8vo, ad. O net. 
y- 


Author of * Christ in M 
“The most powerful defensive statement of the Christian ich that has me appeared. "Atlantic 


By the late CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


THE PYSCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 
The work is issued under the supervision of Dr. Edward Hale for a committee te. ry of 
net. 


the Divinity School of Harvard University. 





By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Professor of Theology, Oberlin Theological Seminary 
THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
The book deals bes the mutual influence of man’s theological belief and his Fiok sense of 
social obligation oth, $1.25 net. 





GEORGE L. BOLEN’S comprehensive work on 

THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE TRUSTS AND THE TARIFF 
With chapters on the Railroad Problem and Municipal Monopolies. The ant up-to-date 
information procurable on the most discussed topics of the time. loth, $1.50 net. 


The ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS Series 


Edited by Jonn Mortey. New Volumes 
By HERBERT W. PAUL 


By FREDERIC HARRISON By Sir ALFRED LYALL 
TENNYSON MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Each, 75 cents net. 


JOHN RUSKIN 
These volumes are uniform with Sir LESLIE STEPHEN’S George Eliot, ete. 
A list of Fall Announcements and a Monthly Book List will be sent free on application to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EMILE ZOLA. 


Had Emile Zola died ten years ago, the 
verdict of criticism upon his work would have 
been substantially different from what it must 
be to-day. A false theory of art, applied to 
his material with amazing industry but per- 
verse ingenuity, would have been the formula 
for the summing up of his remarkable activity, 
and little could have been urged in behalf of 
his claims to literary immortality. He would 
have stood as an awful example of doctrinaire 
method and of the dangers of excessive photo- 
graphic realism. That he was a close observer 
of life could not have been denied, and that the 
accumulation of unimportant detail character- 
istic of his writing had a certain bludgeon-like 
power in its assault upon his readers would 
have been freely admitted ; but it would have 
been difficult to escape the conclusion that all 
this energy had been essentially misdirected, 
and that all the mass of the Rougon-Macquart 
chronicles had little of the penetrating and en- 
during quality that makes of literature in the 
true sense one of the most effective forces in 
the hands of men. To quote an epigram that 
was current a score of years ago, “ L’ Assom- 
moir ” was assommant, simply that, unless we 
add it was also repulsive and disgusting to the 
finer sensibilities. 

Recent developments, we are bound to say, 
have made necessary a quite new estimate of 
Zola’s work. It is not merely his self-sacrificing 
devotion to the cause of truth and justice, as 
displayed in the celebrated affaire of a few 
years ago, that has attracted attention to as- 
pects of his character but dimly realized be- 
fore. That is what has chiefly impressed the 
multitude, but the careful reader of his recent 
work has come to understand that the outburst 
in question was symptomatic of a general 
broadening of his outlook, and to suspect the 
passionate idealism thus brought to the surface 
has been potential in his character all along, 
although for the most part sternly suppressed 
in the interest of what we have already styled 
a false theory of art. Rereading his earlier 
novels in the light of his later ones, as well as 
in the light of his public acts, we discover in 
them things that we never saw before, glimpses 
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of the larger aspects of truth that he so stu- 
diously sought to conceal, glints of sunlight 
struggling to make their way through the fog 
and suggestive of the glories beyond. From 
the position of the dispassionate scientific ob- 
server he has come to assume something of the 
position of the prophet, and his utterances have 
gained immensely in weight and authority. 
Emile Zola was born in Paris in 1840, the 
year also of Daudet’s birth. In his blood there 
was a mingling of three strains, French, Ven- 
etian, and Greek. His boyhood years were 
spent mostly at Aix (the Plassans of his fiction), 
but at the age of eighteen, the family fortunes 
having collapsed, he went back to the city of 
his birth. After a year or two more of school- 
ing which proved unsuccessful, owing to his 
pronounced dislike of the classics which were 
the staple of the/ycée instruction, he was thrown 
upon his own resources. The following years 
were years of wretched poverty, and his literary 
apprenticeship was made under difficult condi- 
tions, much like those that attended the early 
struggles of Daudet to obtain a foothold as an 
author. He wrote poems, short stories, and 


newspaper articles, then the series of six early 
novels which ended with “‘ Thérése Raquin” 
and “ Madeleine Férat.” These books prepared 
the way for the famous Rougon-Macquart series 


to which he gave the next quarter-century of his 
life. 

This stupendous undertaking, in magnitude 
comparable only with “ La Comédie Humaine,” 
was thought out in its general plan almost from 
the beginning, and the imaginary genealogy of 
the whole series was devised with the inception 
of the first volume. The author’s purpose was 
to do for the Second Empire what Balzac had 
done for the Restoration period, to write the 
natural history of French society in all of its 
phases and developments. With this object in 
view, he imagined a family whose members in 
several generations were to represent all the 
principal types of life and occupation — their 
lives seemingly diverse, yet linked together by 
the mysterious tie of a common heredity, and 
illustrating in all of its manifestations an 
“overweening appetite, that general modern 
impulse that snatches at enjoyment and inter- 
penetrates our whole social body.” It wasa 
magnificent scheme, and the completed series 
of volumes stands as one of the most magnifi- 
cent monuments of contemporary French liter- 
ature. 

When the undertaking was outlined, the 
author could not foresee that the Empire itself 





was tottering to a shameful end, and in its 
execution he thus became involved in grave 
chronological difficulties. His scheme had as- 
sumed a much longer term than the brief nine. 
teen years allotted by the fates for that ill- 
starred experiment in imperialism, and he 
pursued his course without attempting the re- 
construction that would have been required by 
a strict conformity to historical fact. The 
twenty volumes to which the series extended 
are of very uneven excellence, and have had 
varying fortunes. The earlier novels attracted 
no more than a moderate degree of attention, 
but with the publication of “ L’Assommoir” 
the author burst into the full light of notoriety 
and of at least a qualified fame. The volumes 
that have received the most praise, besides the 
one just mentioned, are “ Germinal,” a prose 
epic of the mine, “ La Débicle,” a vivid pre- 
sentation of the War of 1870, “ Le Réve,” a 
masterpiece of mystical beauty, and *‘ La Faute 
de 1’Abbé Mouret,” which is perhaps the most 
artistic of all the twenty. Among the compara- 
tive failures may be mentioned “ Le Ventre de 
Paris,” ‘* Pot-Bouille,” « L’ Argent,” “ La Cou- 
quéte de Plassans,” and “ Dr. Pascal,” the final 
volume of the series. 

Nearly half of these twenty volumes deal 
with the most degraded aspects of life, and por- 
tray the various forms of vice and bestiality 
with an unsparing pen. When it came to the 
practice of his theory, he was unflinching, and 
the foulness of such books as “ La Terre” and 
“La Béte Humaine” naturally gives much 
offense to the reader of artistic sensibilities. 
Whether Zola can be wholly acquitted of the 
charge of having deliberately and of set purpose 
pandered to the most depraved tastes of his 
readers is doubtful ; what is certain is that his 
great vogue in the eighties was due in no small 
measure to the most repulsive characteristics 
of his works. And yet— strange contradic- 
tion !—he could follow up the vilest of his 
pages with such a revelation of tender and 
spiritual beauty as is given us in “ Le Réve,” a 
book that has no suggestion of sensual stain, 
and transports us into the loftiest realm of the 
ideal. His own answer to the charge laid 
against him was, of course, that he depicted 
life as he found it, that he described nothing 
that he had not observed, that reticence must 
be a virtue unknown to the roman expérimen- 
tal. That this is the supreme virtue in all 
great and enduring art is a lesson that he never 
learned. 

Some sort of comparison is inevitable be- 
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tween the work of Zola and the work of Balzac. 
The Rougon-Macquart books embodied the idea 
of the “ Comédie Humaine” over again, but 
with all the differences that half a century — 
and that century the nineteenth — could make. 
Zola had studied his Balzac, but he had also 
studied his Taine and his Flaubert ; moreover, 
he had become imbued with the scientific spirit, 
and did his work in an age that had created 
the science of sociology, and that had come to 
understand something of the workings of 
heredity. These considerations will serve to 
make the contrast clear, and we must supple- 
ment them by saying that the sombre genius 
of Zola had no element of humor in its com- 
position. This fact alone made a “ human 
tragedy” out of what might otherwise have 
been another sort of “human comedy.” 
Finally, we must say that Zola, in his eager- 
ness to present types, frequently forgot to 
make them human beings as well, and that the 
aim of his work throughout is not so much the 
creation of individual characters as it is the 
presentation of situations and tendencies and 
the struggle of contending forces. At its best, 
this purpose led him to heights of epic grand- 
eur, but he achieved his most impressive effects 
at the expense of that individual characteriza- 
tion which the artistic novelist should never 
permit to escape from his view. 

No sooner had Zula completed his score of 
volumes devoted to the Reugon-Macquart an- 
nals than he was at work upon the trilogy of 
“Les Trois Villes.” In this less ambitious 
but still reasonably colossal undertaking, Ro- 
man Catholicism is the subject of investiga- 
tion ; and is studied successively at Lourdes, 
Rome, and Paris. To quote from Professor B. 
W. Wells, who has provided the present arti- 
cle with more than one suggestion, the central 
thought of the trilogy is “that emotional mys- 
ticism is a morbid compound of passion and 
pettiness, pity and pathos, sure to be exploited 
by the spirit of ecclesiastical commercialism.” 
The tendency of the work is strongly anti- 
Catholic, but by no means anti-religious. The 
determined foe of every form of supernatural 
religion, the sturdy champion of reason in its 
secular struggle with unreason, Zola is yet no 
shallow materialist or advocate of a hedonistic 
ethics, but rather a voice pleading for the spir- 
itual qualities of human nature with all the 
passion at his command. If he seems to speak 
too urgently in the name of science, it is be- 
Cause science has for him a larger than the 
common meaning, and includes, among other 





things, the full recognition of those energies 
that manifest themselves in the religious life. 
To direct these energies into rational channels 
is his aim, not to impoverish the life of the 
soul by repressing them. In this endeavor, 
the Zeitgeist is his potent ally, and the future 
will remember with gratitude his work for the 
liberation of the spirit from the trammels of 
superstition. 

The last great work planned by the great 
writer whose shocking death has left us with 
such a sense of loss was the tetralogy of “ Les 
Quatre Evangiles.” The four gospels of the 
new religion of humanity are to be fruitfulness, 
labor, truth, and justice. To each of these great 
themes a volume was to be devoted, and with 
this magnificent conception we come to that 
complete preoccupation with large ideas which 
so distinguishes the work of his latest years. 
Formerly, the central idea of a novel was apt to 
become submerged beneath the flood of detail 
that his method of treatment made necessary ; 
at last he learned to keep the idea afloat, and 
to make his voluminous observations contrib- 
ute to its exaltation. Of the four works pro- 
jected, “ Fécondité ” and “ Travail ” have been 
published; “ Vérité” has been practically 
completed, and ‘ Justice” alone is left unem- 
bodied in what we had hoped might become 
the masterpiece among all his works. But 
perhaps the battle which he fought for justice 
in the arena of public life would have been 
held for a finer monument to that master- 
passion of great souls than the epic fiction 
which he wished to consecrate to the idea. At 
least three of Zola’s four gospels may be ac- 
cepted by all who take an impersonal interest 
in the welfare of mankind. In preaching the 
gospel of fruitfulness he seems to us to have 
been mistaken. There is no people in the old 
world among whom well-being is more widely 
diffused than among his countrymen, and the 
nearly stationary population of France ap- 
pears to be one of the chief reasons for this 
fortunate state. Politicians and statesmen with 
dreams of military glory may desire an increas- 
ing birth-rate, but the sober philosopher will 
rather look with envy upon a people who are 
free from the constant increase of the pres- 
sure of population upon the means of sub- 
sistence. But the gospels of labor and trath 
and justice are eternally true, and the effort of 
no man’s life could have a nobler consecration 
than that with which Zola sought to crown 
his own labors, and which he had so nearly 
achieved at the time of his sudden taking off. 
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When a great writer has died, and we come 
to ask questions about his work, the final ques- 
tion must always be as to whether that work 
is destined to survive. For the writer who 
makes his appeal to the world in the terms of 
art something more than ideas are needed to 
secure immortality. If we grant all that may 
be claimed for Zola’s ideas by the most enthu- 
siastic of his followers, we are still confronted 
with the question of their expression. Now it 
must be allowed that Zola’s style is not, for the 
most part, distinguished. Three-fourths of his 
many thousands of pages are heavy, shapeless, 
and hopelessly inartistic. On the other hand, 
there are purple patches of composition that 
meet the reader’s eye, often when he least ex- 
pects them, and fairly startle him into admir- 
ation. It is for the sake of these, if for any- 
thing, that Zola’s novels will continue to be 
read. The bulk of his work is already dead; 
it represents an impossible method and a dis- 
credited literary tendency. But there is enough 
of it that rises above the author’s own theories 
to retain for him the attention of all who are 
willing to be at some pains for their literary 
satisfactions. When the memory of the man 
himself shall have passed away, and when his 
books as a whole remain only as instructive 
documents for the history of nineteenth century 
sociology, we cannot believe that there will not 
still be a few readers who, strictly for art’s 
sake, will feel that it is worth while to explore 
the wilderness of his work for its buried treas- 
ures. And in the history of modern fiction, 
the figure of Emile Zola, because of his fame 
and influence while he lived, cannot fail to oc- 
cupy a commanding position. 


OxFoRD, on the 8th inst., observed a notable anni- 
versary — the three hundredth year of the opening of 
the Bodleian Library, the first public library in England, 
if not in Europe. The real event is anticipated, because 
it was not until November 8, 1602, that the present 
foundation was thrown open to the public by the munifi- 
cence of Sir Thomas Bodley, once lecturer in Greek and 
public orator. At his own expense he refitted the bare 
walls of the library of Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
founded about 1450, but allowed to be completely 
broken up and dispersed. Sir Thomas spent a fortune 
upon his library. He also had the foresight to bargain 
with the Company of Stationers, in exchange for a gift 
of plate worth £50, that a copy of every book entered 
at Stationers’ Hall should go to the library. In time it 
came about that registry at Stationers’ Hall was re- 
quired to secure copyright, so that Oxford, as well as 
the British Museum, and the public libraries at Cam- 
bridge, Edinburg, and Dublin get a free copy of every 
book published in Great Britain. The Bodleian Library 
contains 600,000 bound volumes. 
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A VIEW OF ALL THE RUSSIAS.* 


The liberality of Mr. Henry Norman’s politi- 
cal views, and the fact that, though an English- 
man, he was educated in Harvard University, 
have enabled him to write a book on the Rus- 
sian people and State which is likely to prove 
of peculiar interest to Americans. Mr. Norman 
is, first of all, sympathetic with Russia, and be- 
lieves the present Czar to be a man of dominant 
influence in his own dominions, bureaucratic 
traditions to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
that immense autocratic power is exercised 
with a fine humanitarianism, and always for 
the good of the Russian commonwealth. He 
is accordingly disposed to exalt the present 
system of government as approximating the 
ideal of a beneficent despotism, and he certainly 
looks upon it as better calculated to serve the 
needs of the governed here than any other sys- 
tem imaginable. He finds good in the childlike 
disposition of the commonality, and in the per- 
fect accord existing between them and the 
heirarchy, down to the humblest village priest. 
Though by no means abstaining from sharp 
and occasionally severe adverse criticism, his 
tone is always kindly, and the work appears to 
have been written with full comprehension of 
the many complex problems which it involves. 
It is certainly based upon a very unusual per- 
sonal knowledge, including the results of many 
extended journeys over almost the entire extent 
of the enormous Russian territory, in which the 
author was at all times aided by the Russian 
officials in the acquirement of knowledge. As 
a result the work contains much matter of the 
first importance, and presents many views which 
are not commonly held. 

One reason, at least, why Mr. Norman found 
so much charm in Russian society, using the 
word inclusively, may be found in such stories 
as the following : 

“ Russian life abounds in incidents which illustrate 
a personal sympathy between high and low existing in 
no other society. I read, for instance, that one day a 
miserably ragged man begged an alms at a railway 
station from a prosp looking passenger. At that 
moment a General — and it must be remembered that 
in Russia a General is a very great personage — with 
his pretty young wife came upon the platform. ‘I will 
give you five roubles,’ said the man heartlessly, ‘if you 

* ALL THE Renae, Sea ae age Tetbeemncp 
Gectral Au," By Heary Norman, MP. Illustrated. "New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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will kiss the General’s wife.’ The beggar went straight 
to the lady, fell upon his knees, and told her of his 
plight. She listened, and then, getting her husband’s 
ission, held out her cheek for him to kiss. The 
oses Vremya, which told the story, added truly that 
such magnanimity could only occur in Russia.” 
There are of course, many elements besides 
that of magnanimity which are exotic in such 
a story, but it is pleasant to read nevertheless. 
This anecdote precedes a similar one in which 
the Czar is known to have complied with the 
universal custom at Eastertide by saluting a 
common soldier on sentry duty who was the 
first to offer him the greeting of the day. 

It is with St. Petersburg and the two Mos- 
cows, old and new, that Mr. Norman’s long 
narrative opens, and it does not close until a 
large part of the earth’s surface has been trav- 
ersed and practically all of it brought under 
diseussion. Mr. Norman went to see Count 
Tolstoy, and assured him, to his hearer’s ex- 
pressed sorrow, that both socialism and the 
single-tax movement were not as active in 
England as formerly, and that so far as the 
latter is concerned “nothing was being done 
about it at all.” This is a lapse, pardonable 
enough, in Mr. Norman’s wide acquaintance 
with public affairs. The truth is, rather, that 
practical socialism has assumed forms that 
have only recently been made the subject of 
inquiry, so threatening to public interests have 
they begun to appear; while the underlying 
principles of the single-tax have made enormous 
strides toward practical realization, and are 
commanding more and more attention. This 
lapse apart, and an occasional failure to trans- 
literate Russian words uniformly, are, however, 
the only errors noticeable in the work, remark- 
able as it is in scope. 

In speaking of Russia’s successful efforts to 
obliterate the autonomy of Finland, Mr. Nor- 
man, while admitting the unconstitutionality of 
this action, goes on to lay down the following 
argument in its defense : 

“ Asa matter of plain fact, there is in human affairs 
of this kind no such thing as finality. Or rather, the 
only final thing is force majeure — imperative national 
self-interest. Before that, all promises are air, and 
all treaties are black marks on white paper. I put 
this brutally ( foreseeing the consequences ); but there 
is no use in mincing words. Every student of history, 
polities, or diplomacy knows it to be the simple truth; 
and every country, not Russia alone, affords examples 
in proof. Germany broke her promises to Denmark. 
France broke her promises about Madagascar. To 
come nearer home, England has repeatedly pledged 
herself to evacuate Egypt, and the United States was 
solemnly pledged to grant complete independence to 
Cuba. None of these pledges seems likely to be kept. 











. . . Ido not defend the principle —I state the fact. 
‘ Pity ’t is, ’t is true.’ ” 
While it is somewhat reassuring to have this 
question thus frankly put down as exemplify- 
ing “the good old rule, the simple plan,” 
rather than to call it, as some Americans have, 
‘‘the higher morality,” it is far from reassur- 
ing to feel that Mr. Norman can find any pal- 
liation whatever for an international crime by 
pleading other international crimes, or that 
nations are free to act at all times without ref- 
erence to higher ideals or the dictates of a 
common conscience. So brutal a policy is 
bound to react disastrously upon the subjects 
or citizens of the state practising it, as Ameri- 
cans are learning to their sorrow, and as Great 
Britain has just learned in a baptism of blood 
and tears. If history were less insistent in 
teaching the higher lesson that 
* At whiles, or short or long, 
May be discerned a wrong 
Dying as of self-slaughter,”’ 

the lesson that greed, whether individual or 
national, carries its own punishment, and that 
the way which we find him here defending on 
‘* practical” grounds has been uniformly a way 
leading down into the dark,— the author’s 
words would sound less specious and less 
vicious. 

The story of the march of Muscovy across 
the continent of Asia, familiar as it is, by this 
time, to English readers, gains new force 
when described by one who has seen its effects 
face to face. The story of the Russification 
of the Caucasus, of the principalities of central 
Asia, through the Trans-Caspian railway and 
its prolongation to the gates of Afghanistan, 
and of the gain in civilization as a consequence, 
reads like a dream. This, to one who remem- 
bers the tales of travellers not yet yellowed by 
time, is an example : 

« The train slackens speed on the second evening, 
draws up to a long platform full of brilliant uniforms 
whose wearers are escorting elegant ladies, while a 
band strikes up a gay tune, and your window stops ex- 
actly opposite the word ‘Merv’ over the central door- 
way. You cannot quite believe it. But it isa fact. 
The whole oasis of Merv, one of the most fertile spots 
in the world, is as Russian as Riga ; and when you say 
* Merv’ in central Asia you mean a long, low, neat, stone 
railway station, lit by a score of bright lamps in a row, 
where the train changes engines, while in a busy tele- 
graph office a dozen operators sit before their clicking 
instruments.” 

It is from this neighborhood, so we are in- 
formed, that Russia is obtaining a supply of 
cotton for her rapidly increasing spindles which 
are destined at no long interval to make her 
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manufacturers independent of the American 
product. The causes and effects of history 
are seldom more strikingly set forth than in a 
subsequent passage dealing with this same 
question as follows : 

“The water-basin of this part of Trans-Caspia is in 
Persia, and the Amir of Afghanistan controls, in the 
River Murghab, the water supply of the great Merv 
oasis and other districts. Therefore if these possessions 
of Russia are ever to regain their ancient wealth, when 
Merv, for instance, was really ‘Queen of the World,’ 
Russia must rule in Persia and Afghanistan. North- 
ern Persia —the province of Khorassan — is probably 
at her mercy, to seize whenever an opportunity or an 
excuse presents itself, but Afghanistan is quite another 
matter, for the British fleet blocks the way thither. 
Thus the cotton crop of central Asia, and purchases 
for Russia on the markets of Richmond and New Or- 
leans, — for it is Russia’s desire to grow all her own 
cotton and buy none abroad, — depend at last upon the 
number of ironclads that fly the cross of St. George in 
the Channel and Mediterranean.” 


There are several chapters of summing up, 
after the descriptions of the almost intermin- 
able journeys which have fallen to Mr. Nor- 
man’s lot; a strongly written appreciation of 
M. de Witte, the Russian minister of finance ; 
and the statement that there is everything to 
be gained and little to be lost by amity be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain. The effect 


of the Sultan’s grant to Germans for building 


a railway to Baghdad is described as marking a 
new step in the political history of the world, 
and one almost ruinous to Russian aspirations 
in that direction. There is a word of wisdom 
about the relations of Russia and our own 
country which is worth remembering, — though 
there will be little agreement among well- 
informed Americans that the instructions to 
the Russian fleet in New York harbor during 
the darkest days of the Civil War were “ apo- 
eryphal.” But the rest, strangely though it 
sounds, is almost self-evident : 

“There bas been for long in the United States a 
belief that Russia is a genuine, sympathetic friend, 
moved by admiration for the American people and their 
institutions. This has grown up chiefly, | suppose, from 
the apocryphal narratives of the readiness of Russia to 
intervene on the side of right during the war of the 
Rebellion. Therefore the American people have fre- 

uently made public profession of their friendship for 
Russia, whieh Beatin needless to say, has cordially ac- 
cepted ; for who would refuse such a gift? But the 
whole belief is a political soap-bubble. It is nothing 
but a bright film in the ether. Russia likes to appear 
a friend of the United States, because the effect of that 
is to postpone any codperation of England and America 
in world affairs, —a contingency which Russia is not 
the only power to fear. But beyond this, she seldom 
thinks of the United States, except to admire and envy 





its vast prosperity ; among the official and reactionary 
class, to regard its institutions with profound disap- 
proval ; to anticipate the time when enough cotton will 
be grown in Turkestan to make it safe for her to puta 
prohibitive tax upon every American bale ; or to wish 
that the American billionaires would invest a few spare 
millions in government guaranteed 4 per cent. bonds of 
Russian railways. . . . Beyond these things, America 
does not exist for Russia, except when a troublesome 
Secretary of State puts a series of direct questions about 
Manchuria or the Open Door, and insists upon answers 
in writing. In fact, Russia, with no ill-will at all, thinks 
about America precisely what a great religious autoc- 
racy must think about a huge secular democracy four 
thousand miles away. The rest is mere flag-wagging.” 


There are scores of other interesting ques- 
tions raised in this comprehensive work which 
abundantly deserve reading in their context. 
Certainly the thoroughness with which the 
subject has been studied, and the illuminating 
character of the work, justify the delay in its 
appearance. The numerous maps and pictures, 
it is well to add, have been specially produced 
for their use here, and give the book much ad- 


ditional value. Joun J. Cutver. 








A BOoK OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIRDs.* 


One turns the pages of Mr. Keyser’s new 
book about the “ Birds of the Rockies” with 
feelings of pleasure and content, so charming 
are its external features and so valuable its con- 
tents. But with this feeling comes a yearning 
desire to visit Colorado the very next spring- 
time, and experience for oneself the delights of 
searching its plains and climbing its mountain 
heights in quest of the feathered fraternity that 
inhabit them. The author had prepared us in 
his previous volume, “In Bird Land,” for the 
pleasure afforded in this. But he here traverses 
entirely new ground, and furnishes information 
not to be gained elsewhere. The traveller and 
summer resident in the Rocky Mountains have 
been at a loss where to look for a popular ac 
count of the forms of bird-life that people the 
valleys and the acclivities, and even the sum- 
mits, of the lofty peaks that lift their brows 
far into cloud-land ; and this want the present 
volume admirably fills. 

During the seasons of 1899 and 1901, Mr. 
Keyser explored the arid plains and mesas, 
the deep cafions and the regions of highest 

* Binps or rue Rocxiss. By LeanderS. Keyser. Illur 
trated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and Bruce Horsfall, 
and with views of localities from photographs. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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altitude adjacent to the great thoroughfares 
cutting through the Continental Divide in Col- 
orado. Afoot and alone, or with a companion 
having tastes like his own, he clambered up 
and down the towering masses of Pike’s Peak 
and Gray’s Peak, not to mention inferior em- 
inences which he trod with slow step and pier- 
cing vision, that no secret of the “winged 
rarities” might escape him. The history of 
these adventures and discoveries is related 
in vivid style and with gratifying fulness of 
detail. 

Mr. Keyser’s investigations began at Man- 
itou, where he found many of our common 
birds in abundance, and foremost among them 
the robin, which was preaching its gospel of 
cheer with unabated devotion. The first real 
stranger encountered was the western wood- 
pewee. Instead of the sweet arc of sound 
the eastern pewee describes, this bird of the 
Rockies emits a shrill scream that is more 
like a cry of anguish than a happy love-song. 
Where the species are superabundant, the 
author describes their morning concerts as 
positively distressing. In place of our gay 
Baltimore oriole, Bullock’s oriole (an equally 
brilliant bird and a better singer) was plenti- 
ful. Our lovely rose-breasted grosbeak was 
replaced by the black-headed grosbeak; our 
familiar tanager, in flaming scarlet, gave way 
to the Louisiana tanager, bedight in yellow 
plumes; while our towhee bunting was repre- 
sented by the green-tailed bunting and wholly 
surpassed by him in power of vocalization. 
The song of the latter species, Mr. Keyser tells 
us, “ is wild and free, has the swing of all out- 
doors, and is not pitched to a minor key.” At 
every turn he met some new bird which to see 
and hear excited fresh interest and delight. 

The upper part of the ascent of Pike’s Peak, 
dragging hours on into the night, had been to 
our author a painful, almost a tragical, expe- 
rience ; yet a day spent with the rosy finches 
and the pipits, birds that range over the bald 
plateau that crowns the tremendous height, 
restored the vigor of the traveller, and he set 
out on the return tramp in a state of high ex- 
hilaration. 

“As I began the descent, I whistled and sang, — 
that is, I tried to. To be frank, it was all noise and no 
music; but I must have some way of giving expression 
to the uplifted emotions that filled my breast. Again 
and again I said to myself,‘ 1’m so glad! I’m so glad! 
I’m so glad!’ It was gladness pure and simple, — the 
dictionary has no other word to express it.” 





The explorer was treated to other rare en- 
tertainments in his stealthy study of the birds. 
More than one graphic description of the aerial 
evolutions of different species tempts the re- 
viewer to stay for a quotation. 

** The pipit, the horned lark, and Townsend’s soli- 
taire, in moods of exhilaration soared to dizzying 
heights with eyes fixed boldly on the sun. From the 
top of Pike’s head, more than fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea, up, up, up, a pipit swung, in a series of 
oblique leaps and circles, this way and that, unti! he 
became a mere speck in the sky, and then disappeared 
from sight in the ceruleon depths beyond. All the 
while I could hear his emphatic and rapidly re 
call, ‘Te-cheer! te-cheer!’ sifting down out of the blue 
canopy. How long he remained aloft in his watch- 
tower in the skies, I do not know; for one cannot well 
count minutes in such exciting circumstances; but it 
seemed a long time. By and by the call appeared to 
be coming nearer, and the little aéronaut swept down 
with a swiftness that made my blood tingle, and alighted 
on a rock as lightly as a snowflake.” 

A favorite pastime with the broad-tailed 
humming-bird is to 
« Dart up in the air, and then down, almost striking a 
bush or a clump of grass at each descent, repeating 
this feat a number of times with a swiftness that the 
eye can scarcely follow. Having done this, he will 
swing up into the air so far that you can scarcely see 
him with the naked eye; the next moment he will drop 
into view, poise in mid-air seventy-five or a hundred 
feet above your head, supporting himself by a swift 
motion of the wings, and simply hitching to right and 
left in short arcs, as if he were fixed on a pivot, some- 
times meanwhile whirling clear around. There he hangs 
on his invisible axis until you grow tired watching him, 
and then he darts to his favorite perch on a dead tree.” 

Mr. Keyser was fortunate in finding the 
nests of most of the species that came under 
his observation, but in every instance the 
sanctity of the little home was held inviolate. 
To fit the volume for more extended service, 
the author has supplemented his text with a 
check-list of the birds known to occur in Col- 
orado. Only two States in the Union, Texas 
and California, can boast of as rich an avi- 
fauna, the number of species noticed amount- 
ing to 8389. Of these 249 remain to breed. 
Copious illustrations add their enticement to 
the work. Eight are full-page plates by Mr. 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, four of which are in 
color; eight full-page photographs of scenes 
by the way are reproduced; and a multitude 
of dainty pictures by Mr. Bruce Horsfall are 
set in the margin or venture midway into the 
pages. An index furnishes the final accessory 
to a book that is a tribute to the wsthetic de- 
mands of the cultivated reader. 

Sara A. HupBarp. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE PEACE OF AMIENS.* 


No other incident in the career of Napoleon 
has caused greater controversy than the sud- 
den rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, and the 
renewal of war between France and England 
after a brief and troubled experience of peace. 
It has been hitherto the generally accepted 
belief of English historians that the rupture of 
the Peace of Amiens was not a disappointment, 
but rather a satisfaction, to Napoleon ; indeed, 
that the renewal of war was but the culmina- 
tion of a plan conceived, and in part matured, 
by the great commander himself. 

In regard to this important point, as to 
many others, it becomes n to reverse 
previous opinions in the new light brought to 
bear upon the events of that time by Mr. J. H. 
Rose, in his recent scholarly life of Napoleon. 
Mr. Rose’s work, the result of many years’ 
study among the records of the British Foreign 
Office, presents and proves so many new facts, 
that theories of events and even periods in 
Napoleon’s life must be wholly reconstructed. 

In the chapters on “ The Peace of Amiens” 
and “ The Renewal of War,” Mr. Rose gives 
in detail an account of diplomatic events, some 
of them new, and offers a logical explanation 
of the causes resulting in the termination of 
peace. Thus it is shown by exact citations that 
Cornwallis, the English negotiator, actually did 
concede more than the English government was 
prepared to yield, and did violate his instruc- 
tions, — instructions which reached him be- 
fore, not after, the signing of the treaty, the 
usual statement to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Until now there has been no positive ver- 
ification of this fact, and it has rested solely 
upon a verbal statement by Napoleon, made 
long after the occurrence itself. These ex- 
treme concessions were taken in France to 
indicate a suspicious generosity on the part of 
the British government, as Mr. Rose shows by 
a quotation from a report by a semi-official 
secret agent in Paris, who wrote: 

“I cannot get it into my head that the British min- 
istry has acted in good faith in subscribing to the pre- 
liminaries of peace, which, considering the respective 
positions of the parties, would be harmful to the En- 
glish people. . . . People are persuaded in France that 
the moderation of England is only a snare put in Bona- 
parte’s way, and it is mainly in order to dispel it that 
our journals have received the order to make much of 


the advantages which must accrue to England from the 
conquests retained by her.” 


Such insincerity on the part of the English 


® Tux Lire or Napotzon I. By John Holland Rose. In 
two volames. New York: The Macmillan Co. 








government, the author emphatically denies ; 
yet the first impression in France, that En. 
gland had yielded everything merely to gain a 
breathing spell in which to prepare for a re- 
newal of the struggle, inevitably rendered less 
secure the permanence of peace itself, for pop- 
ular distrust created an exaggerated tenderness 
for national honor, which was bound to react 
upon the French government. Napoleon him- 
self believed England to be honest, and power- 
less ; and thus believing, rapidly pushed his 
agressions upon the continent, drafted vast 
schemes of colonial expansion, and in diplo- 
matic notes to Russia and Austria suggested a 
partition of the Turkish Empire, this last being 
but a step in the furtherance of his plans for a 
control of the land route to India. Hence, says 
Mr. Rose, came England’s determination to 
keep Malta, or to secure some equivalent sta- 
tion in the Mediterannean, which, it is sur- 
prising to learn, was first urged by Russia, 
whose government was alarmed at Napoleon’s 
plans of Eastern dominion. Indeed, the author 
cites the exact despatch in the foreign office 
showing that the retention of Malta had pre- 
viously been urged by the Russian government. 
A little later, it is true, Napoleon, by a clever 
and flattering appeal to Alexander for friendly 
intervention, secured a Russian demand that 
England evacuate Malta. Napoleon, however, 
not being aware of the earlier Russian sug- 
gestion, and believing England friendless, and 
her administration weak, publicly committed 
himself by threats and inspired articles in the 
“ Moniteur ” to an insistence upon England’s 
withdrawal from Malta. In this he went too 
far, for in reality he did not desire to renew 
war at the moment. But public sentiment in 
France, the popular tenderness for national 
honor, suspicious from the first of English sin- 
cerity, forced him to maintain the stand he had 
taken. Thus the all-powerful ruler of France 
was trapped, or rather trapped himself, into a 
war for which he was not prepared. Mr. Rose 
supports this thesis with much documentary 
and diplomatic evidence, concluding “1 can- 
not agree . . . that Napoleon wanted war. I 
think he did not, until his navy was ready.” 
From the historian’s point of view, it is in 
such incidents as the one just cited that Mr. 
Rose’s “ Life of Napoleon ” is chiefly valuable. 
He has added much to our knowledge of En- 
glish diplomatic action for the period, and 
incidentally has thereby suggested many rea- 
sonable hypotheses for hitherto clouded causes 
of action in Napoleon’s career. But it would 
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be unjust to the author to specify these merits 
alone. His work is naturally much concerned 
with non-English sources, and in these he ex- 
hibits an unusual degree of scholarly care in 
selection. Moreover he has produced a dis- 
tinctly readable life, sane, yet full of admira- 
tion for the genius of his hero, scientific, yet 
entertaining. 

Mr. Rose’s book is conspicuously given over 
to the examination of Napoleon’s public career, 
not lacking in analysis of his strong personality, 
but excluding much traditional gossip. While, 
however, the reader is spared many of the 
realistic, and sometimes unpleasant, details of 
Napoleon’s private life and habits, he is shown 
the best, indeed the truest, side of his charac- 
ter. Yet the narrative does not suffer, the 
interest is maintained, and the book is brought 
to a conclusion without any resort to melo- 
dramatic effects to hold attention. Mr. Rose’s 
Bonaparte is one who 


“In his temperament as in the circumstances of his time 
was destined for an extraordinary career; a man who 
dared much, achieved much, and in his fall still held 
the love of many peoples, yet whose fall was not due 
to the treachery of politicians, or the failings of the 
French, but to his own character and the character of 
the age in which he lived.” 


Mr. Rose has given us quite the best short 
life of Napoleon in English. 
E. D. Apams. 








LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE CIVIL WAR.* 


Replete with vivid recollections of battles 
and campaigns, and redolent of camp and field 
and bivouac, a little book now comes to relate 
to us, after the lapse of forty years, a succes- 
sion of episodes of the Civil War, “as seen 
from the ranks.” The writer was a boy soldier 
and musician in the 150th New York Volun- 
teers. Enlisting in the fall of 1862, as one of 
‘three hundred thousand more,” he served to 
the close of the war, traversing about one half 
the extent of the Confederacy. His duties as 
a musician in camp and on parade, and as a 
stretcher-bearer in the battle-field, allowed him 
a broad and free view of the striking features 
of such an extended range of experiences. 
Evidently he saw with keen and quick eyes, 
and the scenes and sourids which were, to an 
inexperienced boy, full of novelty, impressed 
themselves indelibly upon a lively imagination 
and a retentive memory. His book is worthy 


* As Szen From THE Ranxs. By Charles E. Benton. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








of more than a passing notice, for it is far from 
being the ordinary collection of campaign rem- 
iniscences. Written in an easy and vivacious 
style, it is remarkable for the fidelity with 
which the strangeness, to the youthful partic- 
ipant, of the situations and episodes which 
were daily occurring, is here reproduced. One 
who encountered similar experiences during a 
like service in the army of the Republic, in 
reading these pages is transported back to the 
days of his own adolescence, and here renews 
the sensations which thrilled his young soul 
while in camp or on the march. 

Mr. Benton is a good raconteur and a ready 
word-painter ; and, fortunately for his readers, 
it is not the trite incidents of the war-time 
which have chiefly attracted his attention. 
One gets here a vivid picture of the General 
whose manner of holding his cigar in his 
mouth told his observant followers whether his 
anticipations were of aquiet and peaceful camp, 
or of a hot battle; and of the southern buz- 
zard, whose lazy, circling flight over the camp 
led the Yankee boys to imagine that “ He’s 
counting us”; and one again hears distinctly 
the familiar voice of the mule, whose trumpet 
tones were understood to sing out, “Jo-o- 
Hook-er, Hook-er, Hook-er!” 

Mr. Benton’s fidelity of recollection is valu- 
able historically. He remembers and quotes 
correctly General Sherman’s condensed opinion 
of the harshness of war, a remark which has 
been so many times quoted in a profane form 
that many persons of the present generation 
have come to believe that such were in fact 
the words of Sherman. But Mr. Benton states 
his epigram in the very words which were 
attributed to Sherman at the time the saying 
was first made current in 1868: “War is 
cruelty ; you cannot refine it.” 

A conspicuous illustration is given by our 
author of the readiness of the Union soldier to 
meet every emergency and fill every demand in 
society, government, or administration. The 
entry of Sherman’s army into Savannah, though 
anticipated, came at last with such suddenness 
as to drive out the working force of the “Sa- 
vannah Republican” between two issues of the 
newspaper. The men of the occupying army 
stepped in, set type from copy prepared by 
their comrades, ran the presses, and on the day 
of their entry into the city sent forth and dis- 
tributed the daily paper without the loss of a 
single issue. 

Mr. Benton disclaims the attempt to write 
history. But the history of the Civil War, 
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which the futare is to furnish us, will be drawn 
largely from such sources of original and 
authentic information as this book; and the 
freshness and animation of his style of compo- 
sition might well be employed in writing an 
account of the operations of the entire war, so 
full and complete that his readers would gladly 


class it as history. James O. Prerce. 








BEASTS, BIRDS, AND FIsHES,* 


In his most charming foreword to “The Kin- 
dred of the Wild” Mr. Roberts traces the genesis 
of the animal story of to-day from the engrossing 
part which it played in the drama of primitive 
man through the stages of fable, tale of adventure, 
animal anecdote, the purpose story as in “ Black 
Beauty,” up to the frankly humanized tales of Mr. 
Kipling. Its further evolution has freed it from 
the haman element and carried it into the field of 
animal psychology. 

“Our chief writers of animal stories at the present 
day may be regarded as explorers of this unknown 
world, absorbed in charting its topography. They 
work, indeed, upon a substantial foundation of known 
facts. They are minutely scrupulous as to their natural 
history, and assiduous contributors to that science. But 
above all they are diligent in their search for the mo- 
tive beneath the action. Their care is to catch the 
varying, illusive personalities which dwell back of the 
luminous brain windows of the dog, the horse, the deer, 
or wrap themselves in reserve behind the inscrutable 
eyes of all the cats, or sit aloof in the gaze of the 
hawk and the eagle. The animal story at its highest 


point of development is a psychological romance con- 
structed on a framework of natural science.” 


Naturalists have no quarrel with the romances 
of animal psychology. They enjoy the stories as 
much, if not more, than do other folk. When, 
however, the romancers claim to be explorers in 
animal psychology and assiduous contributors to 
natural history the startled scientist scans in vain 
the unpaid pages of the chronicles of research in 


* Tas Kinprep or roe Witp. A Book of Animal Life. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. Illustrated by Charles Livingston 
Bull. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Amenican Foop anp Game Fisuzs. By David Starr 
Jordan and Barton Warren Evermann. Illustrated from 
photographs by A. Radclyffe Dugmore. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Tas Deer Famity. By Theodore Roosevelt, T. S. Van 
Dyke, D. G. Elliott, and A.J. Stone. Illustrated. (Amer- 
ican Sportsman’s Library.) New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Urcanp Game Birps. By Edwyn Sandys and T.S. Van 
Dyke. Lllastrated. (American Sportsman’s Library.) New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Amono THe WaTERFOWL. Observation, Adventure, Pho- 
tography. By Herbert K. Job. Illustrated. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Natore Porrrairs. Studies with Pen and Camera of 
our Wild Birds, Animals, Fish, and Insects. Text by the 
Editor of ** Country Life in America.”” New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 











these fields for some revelation of their discoveries. 
The credulous public as well as the naturalist will 
have difficulty in separating the fabric of romance 
from the framework of facts in any contribution 
prepared to meet the demands and rewards of the 
popular animal story. 

Just as the historical play or novel rests on some 
knowledge of the times and places in which the 
drama or romance was enacted, so the animal 
story requires a background of facts drawn from 
science for its setting. The success of all three 
types of literature depends much less on their faith- 
ful portrayal of historical or scientific fact than on 
their form and action. The play and the novel are 
not history, nor is the animal story primarily ani- 
mal psychology. It is not the psychology of it but 
the simple romance or tragedy of it which makes it 
interesting to most readers. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Roberts to impute to 
his tales any breath of suspicion that he has dis- 
torted the facts of science. Of all recent stories his 
carry to the skeptical the most conviction of scru- 
pulous faithfulness in detail of fact. It would be 
equally unfair to him not to recognize that his great 
success lies primarily not in this phase of the work, 
but in the technique of its presentation and in the 
tragedy or comedy which runs through his simple 
narrative. Mr. Roberts should not throw dust in 
the eyes of his readers. 

The most of the stories combined in this volume 
have appeared in periodical literature prior to their 
collection here. They will bear rereading many 
times. In purity and delicacy of diction, in whole- 
someness and absence of the shadows of coarseness 
or brutality which have crept into some animal 
stories, and in lightness and freedom of action, Mr. 
Roberts’s animal stories are unsurpassed. 


A comprehensive and popular account of the 
food and game fishes of America within a compass 
permitting a moderate price has long been needed. 
The man who fishes, whether for sport or for the 
pan, and he whose piscatorial interests have only the 
gastronomic motive, will find in “ American Food 
and Game Fishes” an authoritative and very com- 
plete treatise by whose use the proper designation, 
scientific or vernacular, may be found of all the 
American fish used as food or lured by the angler. 
President Jordan, of Stanford University, and Dr. 
B. W. Evermann, ichthyologist of the United States 
Fish Commission, have condensed from their more 
extensive and more technical “Fishes of Middle 
and North America,” recently brought out by the 
Smithsonian Institution, this popular work. The 
attractive colored plates contained in the volume 
have been reproduced by lithography. They are 
well supplemented by numerous photographs from 
life by Mr. A. R. Dagmore, some of which excel 
the best productions of the artist in delineating the 
characteristic pose of the fish at rest or in action. 
The book contains brief scientific diagnoses of all 
the important fish, with keys for their determination 
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and notes on their habits, life histories, distribution, 
food value, and qualities as game fish or commercial 
importance. Its scope includes all fish found north 
of Panama, both fresh water and marine, from both 
sides of the continent. It is a comprehensive and 
authoritative work of reference for all who are in- 
terested in the finny tribes or who seek information 
on this phase of nature. Readers upon the Pacific 
coast will feel that Dr. Jordan has exercised undue 
restraint in giving but brief descriptions of the 
famous leaping tuna of Santa Catalina and of the 
huge jewfish of southern waters, and in leaving to 
the ubiquitous railway advertisement all illustration 
of these interesting monsters of the deep. 


It is fitting that the initial volume of the “ Amer- 
ican Sportsman’s Library,” edited by Mr. Caspar 
Whitney, should deal with “The Deer Family,” 
that it should have as its authors a group of men 
famous in the annals of sport in our forests, plains, 
and mountains, and that it should be dedicated to 
the “lover of the wild, free, lonely life of the wil- 
derness, and of the hardy pastimes known to the 
sojourners therein.” 

“ The chase of all these noble and beautiful animals 
has ever possessed a peculiar fascination for bold and 
hardy men, skilled in the use of arms and the manage- 
ment of the horse, and wonted to feats of strength and 
endurance.” 

The first half of the volame, — by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, —deals with the mule-deer, the whitetail 
or Virginia deer, the pronghorn antelope, and the 
wapiti. Their habits, present and past geographical 
distribution, and relative merits as objects of the 
ehase, are fully set forth, and the methods pursued 
in their quest are illustrated with many a personal 
anecdote of the hunt in the Bad Lands of the Little 
Missouri. Mr. T. 8. Van Dyke writes of the deer 
and elk of the Pacific coast, Mr. D. G. Elliott of 
the caribou of the far north, and Mr. A. J. Stone 
contributes a well-worded discussion of the moose 
—the most cunning of all the large animals of 
North America and the first prize of the American 
big-game hunter. The book is written primarily 
for the hunter, but the field naturalist and every 
lover of nature will prize the insight into the lives 
of the deer and his kin which may be gained here. 

The introduction, written by the first-named 
author, contains a stirring plea for the preservation 
of our forests and of the wild things that dwell 
therein for the benefit and enjoyment of the public, 
and for wise legislation toward that end and its 
strict enforcement. He trenchantly condemns the 
game butcher. 

“Such a man is wholly obnoxious; and, indeed, so is 
any man who shoots for the purpose of establishing a 
record of the amount.of game killed. If he is worthy 
of the name of true sportsman he will feel infinitely 
more satisfaction in a single successful shot which comes 
to crown the triumph of his hardihood and address in 
exploring the wilds, and in the actual stalk, than he 
would in any amount of shooting at creatures driven 
past him from artificially stocked covers. The best 





test of the worth of any sport is the demand that sport 
makes upon those qualities of mind and body which in 
their sum we call manliness.” 

The author defends vigorously the solid advan- 
tages of big-game hunting from the standpoint of 
national character. It is an antidote to that soft- 
ening of fibre incident to the highly complex in- 
dustrialism of our life and the character of many of 
its enjoyments. Furthermore, the big-game hunter 
— humane, keen-eyed, strong-limbed, and stout- 
hearted — should also be a field naturalist, an 
adept with the camera. This quest “ will tax his 
skill far more than hunting with the rifle, while the 
results in the long run will give much greater satis- 
faction.” ° 


A somewhat different tone pervades the volume 
on “ Upland Game Birds” by Mr. Edwyn Sandys, 
in the same series. Here the point of view is that 
of the professional sportsman to whom the shooting 
of birds is a vocation rather than an avocation. 
The full bag is the criterion of success, though the 
ethics of the sport seem to be sadly warped at 
times. Useful wrinkles for circumventing the sel- 
fish farmer and getting the advantage of your in- 
experienced comrade find a place in the work. 

“Some men love to show their superior knowl- 
edge, and your comrade may nibble at your bait, and 
promptly illustrate the proper method of getting a bird 
out of brush — which is by jumping on the pile. He 
gets the bird out of the brush, but you get the shot nine 
times out of ten.” 

To the credit of the author he also states the other 
side of the question. 

“ Needless to say, by far the better way, in fact the 

only sportsmanlike way, is to insist upon a fair and 
square sharing of all hard work, rough beats, and 
choice positions. . . . Sharp practice is a deadly foe 
to sport; yet it is astonishing how far some men will 
go in their eagerness to make the heaviest bag.” 
The author laughs at the sentimentalism of the 
good ladies who object to dove shooting, and sug- 
gests that it is easily overcome by a mess of doves 
or some columbine millinery. He underestimates 
the motives which have inspired the movement to 
preserve our beautiful mourning dove from the fate 
of the wild pigeon. The book deals with the part- 
ridge and grouse families, the ptarmigan and tur- 
keys, woodcock, plover, cranes, and the dove. Mr. 
T.S. Van Dyke writes of the quail and grouse of the 
Pacific coast. The book is well written in a breezy, 
easy-going style, with little formality in language 
or arrangement. It is interesting reading, bat it 
leaves one with a better opinion of Bob White than 
of some of his persecutors. 


It is a wholly different kind of sport that Mr. 
Job pursues in his “Among the Water Fowl.” 
His hunting is with the camera and his bag a 
holder full of well-earned plates. His quest re- 
quires even more patience, skill, and risk than that 
of the more sanguinary hunter, while his success 
brings pleasure to many others than himself. The 
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book recounts his experiences and portrays ex- 
amples of his success in hing water fowl 


in their native haunts, in flight and afloat and upon 
their nests. His field is a new one and his work 
unique. His experiences for many years among 
the lakes and marshes of western prairies and the 
almost inaccessible rocky islets of our northeastern 
shores form a tale of adventure quite as interesting 
as that which any wielder of a Winchester might 
relate. The book is not a manual of aquatic birds, 
but presupposes some knowledge of grebes and 
terns, cormorants and petrels, and other winged 
folk. It combines the elements of a narrative of 
adventure and a contribution to natural history. 
Lovers of birds will bid the new sport Godspeed, 
and welcome this form of sportsman to their ranks. 


In the imposing portfolio of “ Nature Portraits” 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. have brought to- 
gether many of the choicest illustrations which have 
appeared in their well-known “ Nature Series” and 
in other publications bearing their imprint. The 
text, obviously but a thread on which to hang the 
pictures, consists of five brief essays on pertinent 
aspects of nature-stady, from the pen of Mr. L. H. 
Bailey, editor of “Country Life in America.” In 
addition to a large number of half-tone engravings 
sprinkled throughout the text, there are fifteen 
detached plates especially adapted for framing. 
Several of these are direct photographic contact 
prints, and others are reproduced in photogravure 
and colors, forming together a series of great at- 
tractiveness and interest. The photogravure front- 
ispiece, from a photograph of deer taken by Mr. 
A. G. Wallihan, is an especially beautiful plate. 

Caries Atrwoop Kororp. 








RECENT FICTION:* 


“ The Virginian ” is the story of a nameless hero. 
Throughout the book he is called “the Virginian ” 
and nothing else. But although nameless, as far 
as we are informed, he is one of the most distinct 
personalities that have appeared in American fic- 
tion. A Wyoming cow-boy, representing a phase 
of our civilization that has almost completely van- 
ished — although it was real enough a quarter of 
@ century ago, — uneducated and unskilled in the 
amenities of artificial society, he conquers our sym- 





*Tas Virconan. A Horseman of the Plains. By 
Owen Wister. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

To ras Enp or tae Tram. By Frank Lewis Nason. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Casttz Cranzycrow. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

Tus Craysornes. A Romance of the Civil War. By 
William Sage. Boston: Houzhton, Mifflin & Co. 

Iw rae Days or Sr. Cram. A Romance of the Mus- 
kingum Valley. By James Ball Naylor. Akron: Saalfield 
Publishing Co. 

Tas Maip-at-Arms, By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 





pathies by his innate refinement of character and 
the clean manliness of his living. He represents 
an ideal that was probably never realized, yet the 
separate touches by which he is drawn for us bear 
the visible stamp of truth. His story is a series of 
episodes that may be enjoyed independently of one 
another, although they are held in a sort of unity 
by his relations with the New England girl who 
comes to Wyoming to teach school, and who 
promptly develops into as satisfactory a heroine as 
one could wish for. She gives him books to read, 
and his frank comments upon them are both huo- 
morous and refreshing. There are other humorous 
features, notably that which describes the mixing 
up of a dozen babies by changing their clothes — 
a prank not quite in keeping with the Virginian’s 
character, but nevertheless irresistibly amusing. In 
the course of his career he finds himself a member 
of a lynching party, and the author makes the usual 
sophistical defense of this wild form of justice. 
“The Virginian” is a man’s book, with not one 
touch of sickly sentiment, and must be regarded as 
a valuable human docament because of the author’s 
intimate acquaintance with the scenes and types 
which it portrays. 

It is to the outskirts of Bret Harte’s country 
that we are taken by Mr. Frank Lewis Nason, in a 
novel called “ To the End of the Trail.” We mean 
this not so much in the geographical as in the 
romantic sense, for the scene is Colorado and not 
California, but the situations and the characters are 
of the kind with which Harte has made us fa- 
miliar. Tough Nat, in particular, is a hero of the 
mining-eamp who is worthy of a place in Harte’s 
gallery, and the Big Swede is represented with just 
the combination of womanly attractiveness and cal- 
culating wickedness that Harte would have delighted 
in portraying. The whole effect of the story is un- 
real and theatrical, but in this very artificiality is 
its fascination, a fact which again reminds us of the 
master whom Mr. Nason has studied to such good 
purpose. 

Mr. George McCutcheon, encouraged by his last 
year’s success with “Graustark,” has produced a 
second novel and called it “Castle Craneycrow.” 
It is noticeably better than its predecessor, although 
it can hardly be described as a literary composition. 
There is something rather engaging about the 
frankness with which the author scorns everything 
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in the nature of style and probability and the de- 
picting of possible human beings, and devotes him- 
self solely to the making of a plot and the devising 
of a breathless succession of striking incidents. He 
has enough invention to make up, in part, for his 
lack of everything else in the novelist’s equipment, 
and we should not be surprised to find “Castle 
Craneycrow” among the most widely read of the 
season’s books. The stratum of readers which such 
a book attracts is immensely populous, although its 
praise is not exactly of the sort for which a serious 
novelist would care. 

Still another story of the Civil War with a Vir- 
ginian setting and Virginian types of character is 
given us in “The Claybornes,” by Mr. William 
Sage. Here the special theme is of brother against 
brother, and we follow the fortunes of the two men 
as they fight upon their respective sides in the great 
internecine struggle. The operations around Vicks- 
burg and the final scenes at Richmond and Appo- 
mattox are the historical episodes upon which our 
attention is chiefly focussed. The story is a good 
example of careful but uninspired workmanship, 
essentially right in the placing of its sympathies, 
and having enough of sentimental interest to hold 
the attention of romanticaliy-inclined readers. 

Dr. James Ball Naylor is not exactly inspired 
by the genius of romantic fiction, but he contrives 
to tell a fairly readable story of the conventional 
sort. “In the Days of St. Clair,” a story of the 
early settlers in the Ohio Valley, is carefully studied 
from the sources, and presents a moving picture of 
pioneer hardships and desperate Indian encounters. 
It has a noticeable melodramatic cast, and the vil- 
lain has all the familiar attributes of his type, 
whether displayed on or off the stage. The element 
of humor is supplied by a negro servant, but the 
writer would have been better advised had he re- 
sisted the temptation to be humorous. 

“The Maid-at-Arms,” by Mr. Robert W. Cham- 
bers, may almost be described as “ Cardigan” over 
again. The hero this time is a Southerner, the time 
is a year or two later, and Sir William Johnson is 
dead, but otherwise the story is almost a replica of 
parts of the earlier one. Mr. Chambers has shown 
good judgment in his choice of a model, for “ Car- 
digan ” is the strongest of his novels, but an author 
is hardly justified in repeating himself so closely. 
The story is admirable, romantic in feeling and in- 
cident, exciting in its complications, and satisfactory 
in its outcome. 

Mr. Richard Bagot, in “The Just and the Un- 
just,” has turned from the field of Catholic contro- 
versy in fiction to the portrayal of secular English 
society. His novel contrasts two familiar types 
of women, the one who, while preserving the out- 
ward conventionalities, is morally corrupt to the 
core, and the one who remains essentially gen- 
erous and high-minded in spite of a deliberate lapse 
from virtuous living. The comparison is all in favor 
of the latter woman, and the author has done his 
best to enlist our sympathies and our admiration in 





her behalf. The situation thus described is no doubt 
possible, but it is certainly the exceptional case, and 
we cannot help feeling that such a portrayal illus- 
trates the most insidious form of immorality in fic- 
tion. It is a favorite device of novelists to preseut 
this problem in this way, but it represents a reaction 
that has been carried too far. This particular novel 
is of the weil-bred sort, written in the best of taste 
as far as the details are concerned, but clearly open 
to criticism on account of its main idea. Although 
for the most part a well-written book, there are now 
and then grammatical lapses of an astonishing sort, 
blunders that are obviously the result of an occa- 
sional moment of carelessness rather than of defec- 
tive educational equipment. 

A more hapless piece of fiction than “ Luck o’ 
Lassendale” it is not often the lot of the reviewer 
to encounter. It is the work of the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh, but even the name of a “noble lord” cannot 
save so inane and dreary a story from speedy ob- 
livion. Those who read it will silently wonder how 
such a performance ever found its way into print, 
and proceed to forget all about it as quickly as pos- 
sible. How Sir Francis Lassendale, wishing to en- 
large the fortune left him by his father’s death, 
plunged into stock speculation, became a company 
promoter, and speedily made ducks and drakes of 
all his property, is the story, if such it may be 
called, of this volume. There is throughout the 
book neither a character nor a scene that betokens 
the author’s possession of the novelist’s talent in its 
most rudimentary form. 

“The Vultures” is the latest, and in some re- 
spects the most successful, of Mr. Henry Seton Mer- 
riman’s novels. He seems to have carried about 
to its extreme limit his peculiar method of terse 
narrative, which strips away all surplusage, and 
requires the reader at every step to make his im- 
agination react upon the material offered, in order 
to supply what a less skilful novelist would write 
out at length. This method certainly compels strict 
attention to the business at hand, and when com- 
bined, as in the present inatance, with a plot of 
remarkably ingenious construction, it produces the 
best sort of story of the merely entertaining sort. 
The scene is mainly in Warsaw, and the story has 
to do with the plotting of the irreconcilable Polish 
contingent. It leads eventually, although in indi- 
rect fashion, to the historical assassination of the 
Czar Liberator. It derives its title from the groups 
of diplomats who figure among the chief charac- 
ters, and who, scenting the coming disturbances, 
are brought together in Warsaw at the critical time. 
One of them, the attaché of the English Foreign 
Office, is the hero of the novel, and his love for 
the beautiful Polish Countess, the daughter of the 
arch-conspirator, affords the chief romantic interest 
of the book. Mr. Merriman has the excellent habit 
of studying upon the spot the scenes of his novels, 
which enables him to do the descriptive parts with 
close truthfulness. 

“The Way of a Man,” by Mr. Morley Roberts, 
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is a novel that turns out to be about the way of a 
woman for the most part. She is the sort of 
woman whom most men would describe as typ- 
ically feminine in her conduct, while most women, 
hearing this aseription, would indignantly repudiate 
it on behalf of their sex. She is a very lively young 
English girl who yearns for experiences and gets 
them. She also yearns for a lover who can do things, 
and she gets him too, — in the person of the -evolu- 
tionary president of a two-penny Spanish-American 
republic. Meanwhile, the poor stockbroker’s clerk, 
whom she has fired with unholy ambitions, and dis- 
patched to Central America to perform deeds of 
daring for her sake, learns that his best achieve- 
ments make but a poor showing in contrast with 
those of a political brigand to the manner born. 
The story is of the liveliest interest, and the heroine 
is as charming as she is impulsive and irrational. 
Mr. Alexander Glovatski, the Polish novelist 
whom Mr. Jeremiah Curtin now introduces to 
the American public with a translation of “The 
Pharaoh and the Priest,” is already a veteran man 
of letters in his own country. His works of fiction 
oceupy no less than seventeen volumes, most of 
which are devoted to modern Polish life, its char- 
acters, situations, and questions. The novel now 
translated offers the sole exception to this state- 
ment, being a historical study of the Egypt of three 
thousand years ago, under the rule of Rameses XII. 
and XIII. We presume that Mr. Curtin had good 
reasons for making this selection, but it is not usual 
to introduce a new author by means of the least 
typical of his works. Just how many of Mr. Glo- 
vatski’s seventeen volumes are required to contain 
the present study we are not informed. The trans- 
lation is given us in a single thick volume of about 
seven hundred pages, and must comprise consider- 
ably more than three hundred thousand words. It 
is swollen to this colossal bulk by many repetitions, 
vast and arid tracts of erudition, passages from the 
Egyptian ritual, and whatever other matter the 
author was able to press into the service. It is well- 
nigh unreadable in other than a cursory fashion, 
yet it undoubtedly presents a vivid picture of a 
critical period in Egyptian history. The period is 
that of the decay of the empire under the last of 
the kings named Rameses, and the establishment 
of the new line of rulers with the accession of the 
priest Herhor. The main theme of the whole work 
is the desperate struggle of Rameses XIII. to over- 
come the encroachments of the priesthood, replenish 
the exhausted treasury, and restore the glories of 
the line of rulers of which he is the last representa- 
tive. How he fails through impulsiveness and lack 
of the subtlety needed to cope successfully with the 
devices of priesteraft, falling at length under the 
dagger of an assassin, is what this work brings us 
at its climax. It is a chaotic production, yet it has 
undeniable power in places, and exhibits undeniable 
learning throughout. It seems to us to accomplish 
more successfully than the novels of Ebers the diffi- 
cult task of presenting, not merely Egyptian scenes, 





customs, and historical episodes, but also Egyptian 
modes of thinking. We should say that this was 
its chief claim upon our consideration. 

Reports from Continental Europe have for some 
time past made much account of a great historical 
trilogy by the Russian writer Professor Dimitri 
Merejkowski. The general theme of this work, as 
suggested by the title “Christ and Antichrist,” is 
the fundamental antagonism between the Pagan 
and Christian ideals, and the three several sections 
of the work focus our attention, respectively, upon 
the three figures of Julian the Apostate, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Peter the Great. The entire series 
has found an English translator in Mr. Herbert 
Trench, and two of the three volumes have already 
been offered to the English-reading public. When 
the first volume, “The Death of the Gods,” came 
to our attention last year, we found it disappointing. 
It made a great display of erudition, and the char- 
acter of the emperor was finely conceived ; but the 
sum total of the effect was confusing, and the author 
seemed incapable of infusing with life the dry bones 
of his scholarship. The second volume of the series 
is now at hand, and is here styled “ The Romance 
of Leonardo da Vinci the Forerunner,” although 
“The Resurrection of the Gods” is the author’s 
own chosen title. We have now no reason to with- 
hold the praise that we were ready to bestow, but 
could not, upon the earlier volume. Here, at least, 
is a work planned upon a generous scale, displaying 
vital power as well as scholarship, and deserving 
of an enthusiastic welcome. It is a work that com- 
pletely dwarfs the ordinary historical romance by 
the richness of its contents and the depth of its lit- 
erary and artistic sympathies. Essentially the book 
is a spiritualized biography of Leonardo during the 
last twenty-five years of his life. Whether it be 
the real Leonardo that the author has drawn for us 
no man may say. What may safely be said is that 
no previous portrait has been made that so impresses 
the reader with the stamp of truthfulness, or that 
so successfully creates the illusion that he is indeed 
in the presence of the great artist, the great thinker, 
and the great explorer of the mysteries of nature. 
The records of Leonardo’s life, and the voluminous 
manuscripts that he left for posterity to decipher 
and set in order, have been minutely and lovingly 
explored by the author, and every characteristic 
touch or fragment that would seem to illuminate 
his complex personality has been deftly worked 
into the narrative. The result is a truly marvel- 
lous exposition of both the inner and the outer life 
of the man, an exposition that saddens us by the 
pathos of constantly thwarted effort, and uplifts us 
by the contemplation of a character that seems to 
have been absolutely free from the petty faults of 
ordinary humanity, absolutely noble in its motive 
and aspiration. More than this, the book is a sec- 
tion of the history of culture in one of the most 
pregnant epochs in the life of the human spirit. It 
embraces in its span (1494-1519) kings, popes, and 
tyrants, Savonarola and Macchiavelli, Michelangelo 
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and Raphael, the bonfire of vanities, the papal par- 
tition of the globe, and the French invasion of 
Lombardy. The superstition of the age, its licen- 
tiousness in high places, the shame of its politics, 
and the glory of its art, all find places upon this 
richly-colored canvas. And all are brought into 
relations with the calm thinker — dispassionate in 
the ordinary sense, yet the very incarnation of the 
passion of the intellect — whose career gives unity 
to the historical picture, whose view of life is ever 
sub specie eternitatis, and whose sublime specula- 
tions transcend the age that gives them birth. The 
Russian author has been most fortunate in his 
English translator. The work reads like an original 
production; its style matches the elevation of its 
theme, and fits itself with peculiar flexibility to the 
varied interests and moods that the author’s treat- 
ment demands. We notice on the first page a slip 
in the use of the word “corrosive” where “ mordant” 
is meant, and again, in the story of the papal parti- 
tion, the awards to Spain and Portugal are given 
as the reverse of what they actually were. 


Witt1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A peep into topsyturvydom is offered 
us in Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s latest 
volume of essayettes, “‘ The Defend- 
ant” (Dodd). Bat, curiously enough, it is this 
plain, prosaic old world of everyday life that is 
upside down ; we have been standing on our heads 
and never once suspecting it. The sixteen little 
chapters that demonstrate this are called “ De- 
fences ” — of nonsense, of ugly things, of slang, of 
useful [7. ¢., useless | information, of penny-dreadfuls, 
of farce, of skeletons, of planets, and of other things 
which have hitherto been regarded as either need- 
ing no defense or unworthy of one. Amid much 
that is sane and suggestive, as well as piquant 
and delightful, these brief treatises contain other 
things that are merely odd and whimsical. Penny- 
dreadfuls are unduly lauded, and it is denied that 
their purple hues are productive of moral color- 
blindness in the juvenile reader. Slang is exalted 
to the level of poetry. “All slang is metaphor, and 
all metaphor is poetry.” But the cis-Atlantic reader 
will be pleased to find American slang held in 
high esteem. The Yankee’s remark, that after the 
Chinese War the Japanese had to use a shoe-horn 
in putting on their hats, is quoted as “a monument 
of the true nature of slang, which consists in get- 
ting further and further away from the original 
conception, in treating it more and more as an as- 
sumption. It is rather like the literary doctrine 
of the Symbolists.” The closing chapter, “ A De- 
fence of Patriotism,” is a witty assault on jingoism. 
“ My country, right or wrong,” the author declares 
to be no less absurd and shocking than “ My mother, 


The whimsical 





drunk or sober.” Again, “Colonies are things to 
be proud of, but for a country to be only proud of 
its extremities is like a man being only proud of his 
legs.” 


Autobiography 
of @ Criminal. 


Mr. Stanley Waterloo has edited 
“The Story of a Strange Career, 
Being the Autobiography of a Crim- 
inal” (Appleton); and such disappointment as the 
reader will unquestionably feel when he comes to 
the abrupt termination of the history, before the 
writer has turned criminal at all, is doubtless due to 
the editor’s brief introduction and to the sub-title 
selected fer the work. Thompson is the fictitious 
name assigned the autobiographer, and the editor 
has made few changes in his narrative beyond those 
needed to guard the personalities of the innocent. 
Going to sea with his father’s full consent when still 
a lad, Thompson was wrongfully arrested for mur- 
dering the captain of his ship during his first voy- 
age. Being acquitted after a long stay in jail, he 
became a sailor of the irresponsible sort, working 
hard, enlisting in the British navy to escape an 
abominable merchant ship and deserting as soon as 
possible, marrying two women who proved to have 
husbands living and undivorced, and finally obtain- 
ing a commission in the navy of the United States 
at the outbreak of the war between the States, only 
to fall into Confederate hands and remain impris- 
oned until the war was nearly ended. There, two, 
the story ends, — though Mr. Waterloo assures his 
readers that the man’s life was henceforth passed 
in one or another of the State penitentiaries. The 
book is as sincere as possible, and written with a sim- 
plicity and directness that deserve commendation ; 
but it would have been more interesting if something 
had been said of prison-life from the point of view 
of a man well-born and not uneducated. 


Under the title “ The Theory of Pros- 
on enemie “4Y perity” (Macmillan), Professor Pat- 

ten, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has presented the familiar principles of 
Economics in a novel manner, and has added many 
new and unique phases of the science. The main 
features of the book are found in the extension 
of the scope of economic thought, making it far 
more subjective than is customary among the older 
economists, and in the elucidation of the prin- 
ciples of social well-being rather than of the ordi- 
nary principles of wealth-getting. The economic 
purpose is to show that the evils of poverty arise 
not from the lack of goods but from the misuse of 
goods. The author points out distinctively that the 
old differences between “landlord,” “ manager,” 
“ capitalist,” and “laborer” are becoming obliter- 
ated, and that the terms “rent,” “ profit,” “ inter- 
est,” and “wages” cease to be clear demarcations 
of income. He treats economic society more as & 
single entity, without distinctive productive or dis- 
tributive classes; but he is clear in defining the 
rights and duties and privileges of all people en- 
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gaged in the economic processes of life. His theory 
of property is, to a certain extent, 2 philosophy of 
right living. In the chapter entitled “ Work and 
Play,” he approaches the great subjects of utility, 
cost, value, price, surplus, and wages in a novel 
way; but the reader recognizes familiar forms 
clothed in new garments. Under “Monopoly Ad- 
vantage,” the author discusses market prices, their 
rise and fall, and the differential advantages of the 
rising of monopolistic power ; and the conclusion is 
reached that “ monopoly is a problem not of values 
bat of prices.” The second part of the book is de- 
voted to “Income as Determined by Heredity.” 
Here the author branches further away from the 
main principles of conventional economies, and en- 
ters the ideas of social well-being. In the last 
chapter, on “Income as Modified by Economic 
Rights,” he gives what he considers the source of 
rights, and then proceeds to analyze various cate- 
gories of rights, such as “ Public or Market Rights,” 
“Social Rights,” and “ Rights of Leisure.” In the 
discussion of the source of rights, the author fails 
to make himself clear as to the real origin of rights; 
but he insists that “It is not, therefore, from a 
theory of distribution that a solution of present dif- 
ficulties will come, but from a better formulation of 
the moral code and from a clearer perception of the 
common rights that new impulses and ideals 
evoke.”” In his discussion he makes economic rights 
something more than freedom of choice and justice, 
but appears to base them on the economic well-being 
of man. The book is thoughtful and suggestive, 


like all of Professor Patten’s writings. 


Having achieved a reputation as a 
humorist, Mr. John Kendrick Bangs 
labors under the disadvantage of 
not being regarded very seriously by the public. 
Unfortunately, he himself seems not always or 
altogether certain whether he is serious or not; 
and his new book, “ Uncle Sam, Trustee” ( Riggs 
Pablishing Co.), is apparently named in that un- 
certain spirit. Unfortunately, too, Mr. Bangs has 
here seen fit to make merry at the expense of those 
who are holding before the American people the 
ideals upon which the nation was founded, basing 
his rather sorry jests upon foundations so slight 
that the dignity of his work is seriously impaired. 
The volume is devoted to a showing of what the 
American occupation has been able to accomplish 
in the cities of Santiago and Havana, Mr. Bangs 
assuming that in some way this is bearing out the 
national pledge, voluntarily given, to occupy the 
island for no purpose save that of pacification. By 
dint of laying stress on all the real good that was 
accomplished — and of course there was a great 
deal of it—and keeping silence in regard to all 
the harm done, Mr. Bangs succeeds in proving that 
a beneficent despotism is the ideal government for 
practical results: a conclusion sufficiently obvious 
before, bat one that sounds a little curious when 
elevated, as in this case, into an American ideal by 


4 humoriat’s view 
of America in Cuba. 





an American. Perhaps it is best to remember that 
the author is, after all, a humorist. Cuba is to-day, 
if official reports are to be trusted, in a rather bad 
way through the cupidity of certain American in- 
terests. In the face of that sorry truth, it does not 
become any American to flaunt the national ensign 
in the face of the worid as a complete reply to the 
strictures of idealists. “Plain duty,” pac? Mr. 
Bangs, has been made a little less obvious by his 
writing here, and his attitude is to be regretted 
accordingly. saieieaiaietdiaiidaes 
Two little books by Mr. Hamilton 
optimistic Wright Mabie, “ Works and Days” 
tater. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) and “ Parables 
of Life” (The Outlook Co.), come to us with the 
gracefully phrased wisdom of a genial man of 
letters. The first is a collection of brief essays on 
every-day subjects, with which readers of “The 
Outlook” are familiar. Their fine note of serenity 
and cheerfulness will make the volume companion- 
able for those to whom the messages are not new, 
as well as to others. It is a book to be picked up 
at a chance moment, almost no contribution going 
beyond the length of half-a-dozen pages.—The vol- 
ume entitled “ Parables of Life” is more decidedly 
literary in method and manner, and there is in it 
more suggestion of artificiality. The parables are 
managed with the felicity and grace that we very 
properly expect of Mr. Mabie, but they seem some- 
how a little cloying to the taste. Perhaps it is be- 
cause we are now rather unwilling to bother with 
anything but actualities themselves, and the thin 
disguise of a parable seems a useless sort of pretti- 
ness. There are eleven of these essays in all, cover- 
ing various phases of life from childhood to old 
age. They have a pleasant savor of good-sense 
and wisdom, and if they sometimes incline to 
preaching over-much, the preaching is good and 
wholesome. The volume, a product of the De Vinne 
press, is a delight to the eye, with its wide margins 
and elegantly simple binding in brown cloth and 
paper. npaneppeneient 


Books of 


Nuremberg, “Albert Durer’s and 

w Nacaben Hane Sachs’ City,” was also from 
"1450 to 1549 the city of the Vis- 
chers, — a family of bronze founders, who, in inter- 
preting the teaching of other and greater artists of 
other lands, impressed upon their work an original 
power and individuality of their own. They were 
then, and are still, called “craftsmen.” Were 
they living now, they would perhaps give the work 
of the foundry into the hands of others, devote 
their time and attention to the work of modelling 
and designing, and be known as sculptors. In the 
history of German art, their work represents the 
transition from the Gothic to the Renaissance style. 
The members of this renowned family were Her- 
mann Vischer, his son Peter, and Peter’s sons — 
Hermann, Peter, and Hans. Peter Vischer the 
elder lends his name as a title to a volume of the 
“Great Craftemen Series” (Macmillan); bat the 
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book pays due regard to the other workers in the 
Nuremberg foundry, accredits Peter the younger 
with a higher place in the craft, and finds his 
statue of King Arthur, in the tomb of Maximilian 
at Insbruck, worthy of comparison with the su- 
preme triumph of Renaissance sculpture, Dona- 
tello’s St. George. To emphasize the value of this 
book as a contribution to the series of “Great 
Craftsmen,” it needs but to add that the author, 
Mr. Cecil Headlam, has written “The Story of Nu- 
remberg,” and that he does not disappoint us when 
he turns his attention to some of Nuremberg’s 
famous sons. 
ye to Napoleon I., translated into col- 
about Napoleon I. loguial English and furnished with 
a discriminating Introduction by Mr. George Ken- 
nan, are published together in a volume by 
The Oatlook Co. The first tale, entitled “ Napo- 
leonder,” is a Rassian story, edited or put into lit- 
erary form by Alexander Amphiteatrof of St. 
Petersburg, and published in December, 1901, in 
the St. Petersburg “Gazette.” The other tale was 
written by Honoré de Balzac, and is supposed to 
be the story of Napoleon told by one of his old 
soldiers to a group of French peasants. Doubtless 
the unprejudiced reader will be disposed to agree 
with Mr. Kennan, that the Russian story is de- 
eidedly the better of the two. To quote from the 
Introduction, “The French peasant regards Napo- 
leon merely as a great leader and conqueror, created 
to be the father of soldiers, and aided, if not di- 
rectly sent, by God, to show forth the power and 
glory of France. The Rassian peasant, more 
thoughtful by nature as well as less excitable and 
combative in temperament, admits that Napoleon 
was sent on earth by God, but connects him with 
one of the deep problems of life by using him to 
show the divine nature of sympathy and pity, and 
the cruelty, immorality, and unreasonableness of 
aggressive war.” Bat to those familiar with the 
beginning of the Book of Job and with the pro- 
logue to Goethe’s “Faust,” the apology for the 
seeming irreverence of the Russian story appears 
hardly necessary. The reading of these stories 
will in any case prove a pleasant diversion, and 
their comparison a profitable task. 


Mr. Herbert W. Tompkins prefers 
‘Sainte Terrer”—the “ holy-lander” 
or pious pilgrim — to sans terre — 
homeless or without house — as the proper origin 
of the verb “to saunter.” He declares that true 
sauntering is an art that may be cultivated, and he 
finds the highways and byways in Hertfordshire 
admirable for its cultivation. Mr. Tompkins ob- 
serves everything as he lightly passes along, — the 
characteristics of village architecture, little details 
in the churches that would escape the attention of 
most wayfarers, curious epitaphs in the church- 
yards or inscriptions on stone buildings, the tumuli 
of primitive man, barrows of Danish origin, relics 


Two interesting folk-tales relating 


Saunterings in 
Hertfordshire. 





of the Roman occupation, and the botany and 
natural history of each locality, —and he writes of 
all of them in such manner that his reader sees 
them too, and takes also a keen delight in the see- 
ing. He knows, besides, a long list of names of 
English worthies who were either born in Hert- 
fordshire or at one time lived there, and the reader 
shares his interest as he passes through a village of 
which any of them were native or with which they 
were in any manner associated. The book is 
charmingly illustrated by Mr. Frederic Gregg, 
who well knows the artistic and illustrative value 
of a line. Thus Hertfordshire furnishes materials 
for a valuable contribution to the charming “ High- 
ways and Byways Series” (Macmillan). 


The recent war between Spain and 

the United States left no such ani- 

mosities behind it in either country 
as that the American globe-trotter might not find a 
hearty welcome in Spain, or desire to make up 
what might be deficient in his knowledge of the 
Iberian Peninsula. A book on Spain is therefore 
timely. To the series of “Our European Neigh- 
bors” (Patoam), Louis Higgin is enabled, by a 
residence of many years in Spain, to contribute a 
very readable and informing book on “Spanish 
Life in Town and Country.” We are prevented 
from assuming the work to be written by a man, 
by the incidental mention of something that hap- 
pened in the author’s girlhood. It is, however, 
written in an exceedingly pleasing style, and no 
phase of Spanish life is overlooked or neglected. 
Portugal, like and yet in many respects unlike 
Spain as it is, is deemed not important enough to 
warrant a separate volume, and two chapters on 
Portaguese life—“Land and People” and “ Por- 
tuguese Institutions ’’"— are added by Mr. Eugene 
E. Street, that the book may present a complete 
view of the Iberian Peninsula. It is to be heartily 
commended for the enlargement of popular ideas 
on the subject of Spain and Portugal. 


Half a dozen slender chapters on 
the pleasures of trout-fishing, one on 
wild-duck shooting, three on other 
rural themes, and a translation of one of Erekmann- 
Chatrian’s shorter stories, make up the Rev. 
James B. Kenyon’s second volame of prose sketches, 
which he has named “ Remembered Days” (Eaton 
& Mains). The little poem that precedes these 
chapters forms not the least pleasing feature of the 
book, whose subsequent pages show a somewhat 
florid style clothing an amount of matter that is 
not, and doubtless was not meant to be, stupendous. 
But aquiet humor, an observant eye, a poetic fancy, 
and a pure delight in country life, are the author’s 
precious possessions, and his book has something of 
the breezy freshness of the scenes that inspired it. 
The most quaintly-amusing character in the volame 
is Uncle John, who was so tender-hearted toward 
all creation, vegetable as well as animal, that it hurt 
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rural pleasures. 
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his feelings to weed his garden; and who fertilized 
his fruit trees with scraps of old iron, as a needful 
tonic. A brief extract in conclusion: “ He who is 
content with simple joys and whose heart is per- 
petually fed with the dews of the morning gives no 
hostage to evil days.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Most text books of elementary English claim to be 
practical, but few of them really justify the claim. 
One of the few is “A Text-Book of Applied English 
Grammar” (Macmillan), by Dr. Edwin Herbert Lewis, 
whose previously-published school books in English 
have met with deserved favor. Here is a book that is 
practical in the best and fullest sense, and is calculated 
to make the subject really interesting (given a good 
teacher) to juvenile minds. There are great numbers 
of exercises, some of them happily based upon well- 
known pictures, and all skilfully devised to develop the 
immature reasoning powers of children. This book 
seems to us one of the best for its purpose that have 
ever been produced. 

The George H. Ellis Co., Boston, publish a pamphlet 
entitled “Secretary Root’s Record,” or “Marked 
Severities in the Philippine Warfare.” It is a careful 
analysis, by two distinguished lawyers, Messrs. Moor- 
field Storey and Julian Codman, of the utterances of the 
Secretary of War concerning the crimes committed by 
American soldiers in the Philippine Islands. Every 
statement made is supported by convincing evidence, 
and the record as a whole convicts Mr. Root of fre- 
quent misrepresentations, suppressions of the truth, 
and deliberate attempts to gloss over the use of torture 
in extracting confessions, and other atrocious practices. 
It is difficult to see how any effective reply can be 
made to this seathing denunciation. 

In preparing his “Handbook of Best Readings” 
(Scribner), Professor 8S. H. Clark of the University of 
Chicago has contrived to run the gamut, from work 
suited to the commonest uses of the professional elocu- 
tionist up to the accepted classics of the language in both 
prose and verse. Coming from such a source, there 
should have been some practical acceptance of literary 
standards and a refusal to recognize sentimentality and 
mere fudge, and we are sorry to observe the sort of 
companionship which is here thrust upon the really good 
literature that makes up a considerable portion of the 
volume. 

lt is somewhat daring for anyone after Mr. Stedman 
to prepare “An Anthology of Victorian Poetry” 
(Dutton), yet this is what Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff has done. He apologizes for it by saying that it 
presents merely the personal equation of his own likings, 
which hardly needed to be said. When he goes further, 
and claims that all other anthologies do the same thing, 
he ignores the fact that there is such a thing as expert 
jadgment of poetry, and that the best anthology must 
be the one that most completely keeps the compiler’s 
tastes in the background. We do not particularly care 
for the personal equation in such a work unless it is the 
equation of a remarkable ae ype as in the case of 
Emerson’s “ Parnassus.” For the rest, Sir Mountstuart 
has made up for usa volume of excellent reading, and 
his taste is usually in the line of good critical opinion. 
His somewhat native comments upon the poets might 
just as well have been omitted. 





NOTES. 


Shelley’s “ Sensitive Plant ” is published by Mr. John 
in his pretty series of “Flowers of Parnassus” 
booklets. 

The first number of “The Reader,” a new literary 
magazine to be published in New York, will appear 
this month. 

Corneille’s “ Le Menteur,” edited by Dr. J. B. Segall, 
is a new French text published by Messrs. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 

A new edition of Thackeray’s two “Sketch Books” 
comes to us in neat form, with the original illustrations, 
from the press of the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Robert Grier Cooke, formerly president of The 
Grafton Press, has gone into the publishing business 
on his own account at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

A new edition (the third) of Mr. Stanton Coit’s 
“The Message of Man: A Book of Ethical Scriptures” 
is published in attractive pocket form by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

The October issue of “ The Craftsman,” marking the 
first anniversary of that earnest and worthy exponent of 
art in its industrial aspects, appears in much enlarged 
and improved form. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. publish, for school 
uses, a selection from “ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his Son,” edited, with what slight apparatus is needful, 
by Mr. Joseph B. Seabury. 

“The Book of the Strawberry,” by Mr. Edwin 
Beckett, and “ The Book of Climbing Plants,” by Mr. 
S. Arnott, are the latest additions to Mr. John Lane’s 
series of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening.” 

The Secribners announce the early appearance of 
“ Nova Solyma,” the romance in prose and verse un- 
earthed last winter in England by Walter Begley, and 
believed to have been written anonymously by John 
Milton. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., reprint in a 
“handy volume” set of four volumes, the series of 
« Breakfast Table ” books of Oliver Wendell Holmes, to 
which “ Over the Teacups” is appropriately added. It 
makes a very nice set of books indeed. 

Perhaps the most attractive volume in the “ Litera- 
tures of the World ” series of the Messrs. Appleton will 
be the one devoted to “ American Literature.” It has 
been written by Prof. Wm. P. Trent, and embraces the 
whole period from the first settlement down to recent 
times. 

New volumes of the “Temple Bible” are rapidly 
following one another. “Kings I. and II.” is edited 
by Dr. J. Robertson, “Chronicles I. and II.” by Arch- 
deacon A. Hughes Eames, “The Book of Psalms” 
by Dr. A. W. Streane, and the “Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles” by Dr. B. B. Warfield. 

A novel idea in reading-books for children is the 
collection of tales of “ Wandering Heroes,” retold 
from old chronicles by Miss Lillian L. Price. Among 
the subjects are included Joseph, Prince Siddartha, 
Cyrus the Great, Clovis, and Leif Ericsson. Messrs. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. publish the little book. 

The publishing business hitherto conducted by Mr. 
Doxey, at the “Sign of the Lark,” has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Godfrey A. S. Wieners of New York. 
Besides some additions to the well-known series of 
“Lark Classics,” Mr. Wieners has in preparation a 
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limited edition of the Rubdiydt, printed on handmade 
per and on vellum, with decorative borders by 
Mr. Louis B. Coley. 

“The Fascination of London” is the collective title 
of a series of small volumes published by the 
Maemillan Co. They are the joint work of the late 
Walter Besant and Mr. G. E. Mitton, and comprise four 
numbers, devoted respectively to Chelsea, Westmins- 
ter, the Strand District, and Hampstead. 

Mrs. Sara A. Hubbard’s “Catch Words of Cheer,” 
published by Messrs. A.C. McClurg & Co., is in the 
form of a birthday book or diary, each day of the year 
having its cheering thought. Stevenson’s “ Man does 
not live by bread alone but also by catch words ” is the 
motto of this exceptionally dainty little volume. 

Readers of “ The Outlook” have learned to have a 
kindly feeling for the “ Spectator” whose weekly ob- 
servations have long constituted one of the interesting 
features of that journal. To such, and others, the 
volume called “Seen by the Spectator,” a reprint of 
selections just published by the Outlook Co., will be 
welcome. 

To their series of “ Little Histories of Art ” Messrs. 
A. W. Elson & Co. have added a monograph on 
“Italian Painting ” by Prof. John C. Van Dyke. For 
those who wish an outline sketch of the subject, in the 
briefest form possible, nothing better could be found 
than this little essay. Five photogravure plates of ex- 
cellent quality supplement the text. 

Dr. J. Lesslie Hall’s translation, rhythmical and 
moderately alliterative, of “ Judith, Phenix, and Other 
Anglo-Saxon Poems” (Silver), continues the good work 
begun by him when he translated the “ Beowulf” 
several years ago. The other poems are the “ Andreas” 
legend, and the Battles of Malden and Brunanburk. 
There are brief introductions to the five works, and a 
few foot notes. 

Nothing in American history has had a more pro- 
found effect upon the future of the country than the 
expedition headed by Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, which left St. Louis in 1804, passed up to the 
Missouri and over the mountains to the headwaters of 
the Columbia and thence to the Pacific coast, returning 
overland in 1806. This magnificent conception of Pres- 
ident Jefferson has been seized upon by Mrs. Eva Emery 
Dye, of Oregon, as the backbone of a book to be pub- 
lished within a few weeks by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
under the title of “The Conquest.” The narrative, 
however, begins with the active life of George Rogers 
Clark, the explorer’s elder brother, during the war with 
the Indians provoked by Lord Dunmore in 1774 to dis- 
tract the attention of the rebellious colonists of Vir- 
ginia, follows him through the fighting with the British 
and their savage allies in the revolutionary war along 
the western frontier, and does not end until William 
Clark’s death in September, 1838, after he had been at 
the head of Indian affairs of the nation for a full gen- 
eration. This covers the settlement of the United 
States from the tidewaters of the Old Dominion to the 
extreme northwestern corner of its boundaries, and 
enables Mrs. Dye to bring into the scope of her work 
all the deeds of the nation for a period extending over 
sixty-seven of its most vital years. As a result the 
story has the sweep and swing of an epic poem, not all 
the battling before Troy and the wandering of Ulysses 
revealing figures more heroic or deeds of equal conse- 
quence to humanity. 
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Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 329. Charles 
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The Two Vanrevels. By Booth Tarkington; illus. by 
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No Other Way. ps Sir Walter Dams, 
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The Burton Holmes Lectures. Vol. VIL., illus. in color, 
ete., 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 336. Battle Creek Little- 
Preston Co. (Sold only in sets by subscription. ) 


POLITICS.— SOCIOLOG Y.— ECONOMICS. 

The Administration of at Beir, with § A Study of the 
Evolution of the Federal a Reference 
to American Colonial Bag B pheas H. Snow. 
—_ 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 619. .> Putnam’s Sons. 

3.50 net. 

Human Nature and the Social Order. By Charles 
—— Cooley. 8vo, pp. 413. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

net. 

Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff; with chap- 
ters on the Railroad Problem and Municipal ‘Monopolies. 
oT naan George L. Bolen. 12mo, pp. 451 millan Co 

1.50 

Rich ay Poor in the New Testament: A Study of ee 
Primitive-Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. 
Orello Cone, D.D. 8vo, gilt top, eueahy' pp. 245. Meomil 
lan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Leaven in a Great City. x Lilian me ai Illus., 
12mo, pp. 315. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

In City Tents: How te Find, Furnish, and Keep a Small 
Home on Slender Means. By Christine gory Herrick. 
12mo, pp. 229. . Putnam’s Sons. $1. net 

Trust Companies in the United States. B 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 114. Baltimore: 7a 
Press. Paper, 50 cts. 

The Maryland Constitution of 1851. By James Warner 

x 8vo, uneut, pp. 86. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Paper, 50 cts. 

The Political Activities of Philip Freneau. By Samuel 
E. Forman, Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 105. Baltimore: 
John Hopkins Press. Paper, 50 cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Theol and the Social Consciousness: A Stud 
the lations of the Social to Theo 
By Henry Churchill King. 8vo, uncut, pp. 252. Theology. 
Co. $1.50 net. 


The Incarnation of the Lord: A Series of Sermons Tracing 
the Unfolding of the Doctrine of the Incarnation in the 
New Testament. By Charles Augustus Kriggs, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 243. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith: Lee- 
tures. By Charles Carroll Everett, D.D.; edited by Ed- 
ward Hale. 12mo, pp. 215. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

An iy, Wiliam of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 

« Williams, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 394. Jennings 


~. candies Point of View: Three Addresses. By George 
William Knox, Arthur Cushman McGiffert, and Francis 
Brown. 12mo, pp. 89. CharlesScribner’s Sons. 60 cts. net. 

Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and Third Psalm. 
By Mark Guy Pearse. 18mo, pp. 179. ** Little Books on 
Devotion.”’ ee Pye. 25 cts. net. 

Theism et ais. Rev. Charles Caverno, A.M. 
pp. 246. Abber 4 

The Price of Africa. By S. Earl Taylor. Illus.. 12mo, 
pp. 225. Jennings & Pye. 50 cts. net. 

Faith Built on Reason: A Survey of Free and Universal 
Religion, in the Form of Question and Answer. By F. L 
Abbott. 12mo, pp. 83. Boston: James H. West Ce. 
50 cts. 

The Heart of Christianity. By William Hayes Ward. 
12mo, pp. 37. E. P. Dutton & bo Paper, 25 cts. net. 


NATURE. 

Birds of the Rockies. By Leander S. Keyser. 
colors, ete., by Louis Agassiz Fuertes; text drawings by 
Bruce Horsf With complete checklist of Colorado 
birds. 8vo, uncut, pp. 355. A. C. MeClurg & Co. $3. net. 

School of the Woods: Some Life Studies of Animal In- 
stincts and Animal Training. By William J. Long. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 364. Ginn & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Book of Climbing Plants and Wall Shrubs. By S. 
Arnott, F.R.H.S. Lllus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 124. ‘* Hand- 
books of Practical Gardening.’’ Juvhn Lane. $1. net. 

The Book of the Strawberry. By Mt Edwin pain, F.R.HLS. 
Illus., 12mo, ancut, pp. 83. Practical 

ening.” John Lane. $1. net 

The Story of Fish Life. PS behets P. I 
24mo, uncut, pp. 210. 15 ¢ 


12mo, 
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— Illus., 





ART. 
The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. By Bernhard 
Berenson. Second 


; ill 8vo, . 152, 
et ne us , large 8vo, uncut, pp. 


REFERENCE. 

A New Primary Dictionary of the English Language. 
Rewritten and en eK from the original edition y 
Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. Lllus., 16mo, pp. 348. J. 
Lippincott Co, 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Just So Stories for Little Children. By Rudyard Kipling 
illus. by the ane Large 8vo, pp. 249. Doubleday 
Page & Co. $1.20 

The > of Pony i Baker: A Boy’s Town Story. By 
po. D. Howells. [llus.,12mo, pp. 223. Harper & Brothers. 

net. 

In the hig 8 Nest: The Story of a Sea Waif in the War 
of 1812, By ee of gags > | Ae hy Illus., 12mo, pp. 328. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 net. 

Prince Silverwings, and Other Fairy Tales. By Edith Og- 
den Harrison; illus, in color, etc., by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
4to, pp. 123. A.C. McClurg & Go. $1.75 net. 

King Mombo. By, Paul du Chaillu. Illus., 8vo, pp. 225. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

With Kitchener in the Soudan: A Story of Atbara and 
Omdurman. By G. A. ge Itlus., 12mo, pp. 380. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 

With the British Legion: A bent of the Carlist Wars. 
By G. A. Henty. Illus.,12mo, pp. 367. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.20 net. 

The Treasure of the Incas: A Tale of Adventure in Peru. 
By G. A. Henty. Illus., 12mo, pp. 340. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. $1.20 net. 
Mayken: A Child’s S of the Netherlands in the Six- 
— b Couey. By Jessie Anderson Chase; illus. by 


paneer Hieey. 8vo, pp. 219. A. é. McCturg 
bo. $120 


Under Colonial 6 Colors: A Tale of Arnold's Expedition in 
1775. By Everett T. Tomlinson. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 431. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20 net 

Jack and his Island: A Boy’s Adventures along th 
Chesapeake in the War of 1812. By Lucy Meashess 
Fer Illus., 12mo, pp. 304. Little, Brown, & Co. 

1 net. - 

Tower or Throne: A Romance of the Girlhood of Eliza- 
beth. By Harriet T. Comstock. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 274. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe: A Story for Girls. By 
Helen Leah Reed. Illus., 12mo, pp. 318. Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.20 net. 

Little Mistress Good Hope, and Other F Tales. By 
Mary Imlay Taylor. Illus. in color, ete., by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. 12mo, pp. 186. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

Bob Knight’s Diary —-Camping Out. With Sketches by 
Bob. By Charlotte Curtis Smith. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 232. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.20 net. 

A Dornfield Summer. By Mary Merklosd Haley. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 302. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20 net. 

On Guard! against Tory and Tarleton. gy Paro 
True. Illus., 12mo, pp. 302. Little, 
$1.20 net. 

Foxy the Faithful. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 313. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20 net. 

Jeb Hutton: The Story of a orn oo Boy. WE Kine Boy B. 
Connolly. Llus., 12mo, pp. 289. 
$1.20 net. 

Nathalie’s Chum. By Anna Chapin Ray. LIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 289. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20 net. 

Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut. By Jessie Pea- 
body Frothingham. I[llus., 12mo, pp. 396. es Seri 
ner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

Catharine’s Proxy. By sh rpg Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 219. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20 

Gueears Girls. By Helen Morris. liles., 12mo, pp. 284. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20 net. 

When the Heart is Young. By William Wallace White- 
_ Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 82. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1. net. 

The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball 

that Floats in the Air. By Jane Andrews. New edition; 


illus. in colors, 12mo, pp. 121. Ginn & Co. $1. net. 
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Ralph William Perry Brown. 
Publishing Co. $1. 
By Nora Archibald Smith. Illus., 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 85 cts. net. 


Granyer’s Fortunes. B 
. 12mo, pp. 305. 


12mo, pp. 120. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
History of Education: 48 llabus of Lectures, with 
lected Bibl: By Klwood P. re apnea ke 


Arpengueens Essential Phon- 
as Bt Torrey. 12mo, pp. 303. D. C. Heath 
am By Thomas Dwight 

Century Text- 


A School Grammar of Attic Greek. 
Goodell. 12mo, pe. S06. “ Twen 
Books.”” D. App &Co. $1.50. 

Shades and Shadows and Perspective: A Text-Book 

on the nciples of Descriptive By 
oO. E. Randall, Ph.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. $4. Ginn & Co. 


$1.50 net. 
Handbook on Linear Pe: ve, Shadows, and Reflec- 
us., 4to, pp. 34. Ginn & Co, 


tions. By Fachs. 
$1.25 net. 

Interpretive meeting. B poe » Mariana 12mo, pp. 245. 
Longmans, Green Co. 

nner’s Algebra. By Claribel Gerrish and Web- 
ells, S. B. 12mo, pp. 151. D.C, Heath & Co, 

A jo bane ne Guide for Beginners in Zoology. By 
Clarence Moores Weed, D. Se., and Ralph Wallace Cross- 
man, A.B. 12mo, pp. 105. D. C. Hea 

Essentials of English Composition. By Horace 8. Tar 
pelt, I D., and Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 281. 

on & 

Kleist’s Michael Kobihaas. Edited by William Kurrel- 
coe. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 149. Henry Holt & Co. 

ots. net. 

Malot’s Sans Famille. Abridged and edited by Hugo Pas! 
Thieme, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 219. Henry Holt & & Co. dOnts, 

Sherlock Holmes: Quelques Chapitres de sa vie, avec 
Questions et Réponses. 12mo, pp. 94. iladelphia: Ed- 
ward Roth. Paper. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by L. panes Syle, M.A. 
Illus., 18mo, pp. 179. D.C. Heath & 35 ets. = 

rm uca- 


Primary Songs for Rote Singing. oe — 43. 
tional Music Course.”” Ginn & Co. 
By S. C. Peabody. Illus. in 
color, ete., 12mo, pp. 98. & Co. 

Corneille’s Le Menteur. Edited b J. B. Segall, Ph.D. 

12mo, pp. 144. Silver, Burdett & & Co. 
Quatre Contes de Prosper Mérimée. Edited b 4 bys 
olt 5 


Van Steenderen, A.M. 16mo, pp. 122. Henry 
35 ets. net. 


ba 2 


pag by Step: A Primer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treatise upon the Law of Copyright in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions of the Crown and in the 
United States. By E. J. Macgillivray, LL.B. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 403. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net 

8 Confidences: Talks about Players and Play Acting. 

y Clara Morris. [Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 316." 
Lathrop Publishing Co. $1.20 net. 

The Private Soldier under Washington. By Charles 
Knowles Bolton. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 258. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

The American Idea oe by American Statesmen. 
— by Joseph B. Gilder; with Introduction by An- 
= w Carnegie. 12mo, uncut, pp. 311. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1. 20 net. 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son. IIlus., 
12mo, pp. 312. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Mind Power and Privileges. By Albert B. Olston. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 406. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 

Decennial Publications. New titles: The oo 


aper. 
Bey Roland Booklets. 


By George Hansen. First vols.: 
The Ascent of Man. and Lima Beans. Each 


ro. San Francisco: Elder & Shepard. Per vol., 


illus., 8vo. 
50 ets. net. 





Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


R SALE—Bolton’ of revised 
For pe 's History epee County, ~~ 
2 vols., thy ne tas See BRADBUBIE Bookeelicr, 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. and Patents 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle  Seeet, CHICAGO. 
Patents, eee? ~~ ant Claims in Chicago 











The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Is an Index to Twenty-one Leading Magazines. 


a complete index to twenty-one 

‘eo Eecemben, 1008, camber fil cotain on indies to these exageinss 
for two years. 

H. W. WILSON, Publisher, 315 14th Avenue, 8. E., Moormarous. 


OLD VIRGINIA 





iilian 

London, only tatin by Si - this very scarce 

book, ty H 4 w eG A ef ANY 

GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


THE AMERICANA REPRINTS. 


An exceedingly valuable series known as the “B. B.” 
Reprints, which includes some of the scarcest bits of 
Americana, is being issued by the BURROWS BROTHERS 
COMPANY of Cleveland. Some of the foremost scholars 
of the country are engaged in the project. Of great interest. 

A catalogue of rare books, first editions, etc., is published 
on the 15th of each month, which will be sent on application. 
Write for fall particulars. 


of Oscar 
Positively Unabridged Wilde's Teoiens 
Gaol,” Rossetti’s “ Jenny,”’ Buchanan’s savage attack on 
Rossetti entitled ** The onrlcchic School of Poetry,’’ Schopen- 
1 Ie Dont J Minded \. Job Devidecs splendid 
i . ing criticism ), 2 i "s 
ney Atherton’s masterpiece ** One 
of the Problems,’’ Ambrose Bierce’s terrible tale ** My Fav- 
orite Maurder,”’ Darrow’s well-known defence of Walt Whit- 
man’s poy (no student of Whitman should miss Ss). 
and Monahan’s terrific indictment of Elbert Hub’ 
20 cts. each, or the ton for $3.00. 


Address, Manager, Goose-Quill Magazine, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO AUTHORS 


OBERT GRIER COO who was President of The Grafton Press, 
that com 











ROBERT GRIER COOKE, PUBLISHER. 
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L4 TELY PUBLISHED: “Sir Walter of Kent,"’ by Jutivs A. 
Law. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.50. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, Néw Yérk. 





“SHERLOCK HOLMES.” French Conversation. Booklet free. 
KE. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Pam.apstenia. 


Without Exception the Best for Self-Instruction, 








SAUER’S ITALIAN 
SAUER’S SPANISH METHODS |tTo Ae 2 aa 


To prove our confidence in them, we offer them to Taz Dist | publication during 1903. All MSS. given 
readers complete with key for $1.00 each, postpaid, and will | *tiom- BOTOLPH 


prompt 
BOOK COMPANY, BOSTON. 





refund the money in ten days if it is desired. 





WYCIL & COMPANY, 83 Nassau St., New York City dames mene foe Countian in volume 
PUBLISHER iberal perms prompt, straightforward 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH. 


L. ©. BONAME, Author and 








Address BOOKS, 141 Herald Twenty-Third Street, New York 





258 South 16th Street, 








Going Abroad ? 
If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 


Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Full flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 


VOICE CULTURE 


FREDERICK BRUEGGER 
720 and 721 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 

















Pupils now appearing with the 


Castle Square Opera Company, 
«The Burgomaster,”’ 
**The Explorers,”’ 


And other opera companies. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 





The Great Light Opera Success, 


THE PRINCE OF PILSEN 
By 
PIXLEY and LUDERS 
Authors of “King Dodo.” 








STORY-WRITERS, es Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest cfiticiam of your 





by 
of Pronunciation, concise and comprehensive, for advanced grades. | +» the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 









Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
D y Courses suited to all needs. 

0 You Revision, erttisiam, and enlo of M88. 
Write? EDITORIAL BUREAU 
26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. fina tr idress 
A. J. CRAWPORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, 8t. Louis, Missouri. 


McBride’s | “ "Béor Sho." 

















71 Broadway New York City 
Telephone 1690 Cort. 
BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT WEBNBVER TOU WEED 4 BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. : 
DISCOUNTS sent of eatloguan and ape ais 





vooks at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° West, 424 gt 


Pie seng pete Meas yee 5 M+ 


THE RENDING OF VIRGINIA 


A hitherto unwritten chapter of the Rebellion. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 621 . $2.00 prepaid. Through dealers or 
A. C. HAL . GLENCOE, Int. 


A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE 
A few copies of the limited edition of ‘‘ Hawthorne’s First 
remain unsold, mad an town a5 Ceay tua ona bo bal oe Oh Beau 
printed and illustrated. Address 
S. T. PICKARD, 401 Newbury Street, BOSTON 











BOO KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what su! Write us. rg 

you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Brumenam. 


MAGGS BROS., 1% Stand. ;¢- London, 


Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 

17 a La a 1th Gon 17. Weitere, Works om Art, Cholce Eeample 

yt. 

eeatuan Ate, tidiaia and tines Eeeeaeen ond De 
Wyn ey opty ty tye 

our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 

Classified Catalogues free on application. 
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AS A WORKING TOOL 


For the student and the writer, as an authoritative reference book for schools, families, and business men, there is one book 
which offers superior advantages both in the solid value of its information, and the ease with which it is obtained. 

One’s admiration for Webster's International Dictionary increases daily as it comes to be better known. It never refuses 
the information sought and it never overwhelms one with a mass of misinformation illogically arranged. 


THE ST. JAMES GAZETTE of London, England, says: For the teacher, the pupil, the student, and the litterateur, there is nothing 


better; it covers e 


The New and Enlarged Edition recently issued has 25,000 new words and phrases, 2364 pages and 5000 illustrations. 
Our name is on the title-pages of all the authentic dictionaries of the Webster series. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
** A Test in Pronunciation "’ which affords a pleasant and instructive evening's entertainment. Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. : : 


Publishers : : 


Springfield, Mass. 





Chief Justice Marshall 


Photogravure, with facsimile of autograph, on plate paper, 
size 19x24 inches, with India tint and plate mark, $5 each. 
Copies will be sent securely packed, with charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 
F, GUTEKUNST, Photo., 712 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


An unsolicited opinion of Justice Mitchell, Supreme Court 

of Pennsylvania. 

* My Duan Sie : — Inman's Portrait, painted for the Phila. Bar, is the 
only one that was considered by the contemporaries of the great jurist 
as a representative likeness, and your pbotogravure from the origival 
painting reproduces it with exact fidelity of feature and expression. 

“Of all the very numerous copies, it is by far the best and most 
satisfactory to those who value fidelity of likeness as the prime requisite 
of portraiture. Yours truly, 

“F. Gurexunst, Esq.” James T. Mrronsu..”’ 


HOW THE 


UNITED STATES GREW 


Eight new leaflets just added to the Old South Series, 
Nos. 126 to 133 inelusive. Among them are The Or- 
dinance of 1784; The Cession of Louisiana; Monroe’s 

| Messages on Florida; The Discovery of the Columbia 
River; Seward's Address on Alaska. 


Five cts. a copy; bound in paper, 50 cts. 


SEND FOR LISTS. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, 
WASHINGTON STREET : BOSTON. 











To LIBRARIANS 





§ Our stock of the publications of all | 
American publishers is more nearly | 
complete than that of any other house | 


in the United States. 


4 We carry a very large stock of Im- 
PORTED BOOKS, including fine copies 
of the best editions and RARE BOOKS. 


{Send for our “‘ Classified Catalogue 
of 3500 volumes, suitable for a public 
library, proportioned in accordance with 
approved library methods.” 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaeo 


——- 
———— 





ol 








The Rolfe Shakespeare 


IN LIMP LEATHER 


This is the genuine copyrighted edition with 
Dr. Rolfe’s full notes. 
Handsomely bound in olive green limp leather, 
with gilt top and decorated title-pages. 


Single Volumes, Net, 90 Cents. 
Forty Volumes, Boxed, Net, $36.00. 











Map of the World 


Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway 


A beautiful map of the world, valuabl af 
rinted on heavy paper, 42 by 64 inches, hes, mounted on rollers, ges 


les, railway lines and 
to date. 





other new features in the Far East, correct to 
Sent on Receipt of 50 Cents. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











A map will be sent to any school superintendent free if it is 
guaranteed to be displayed upon the walls of their school rooms. 
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Dainty Little Great Books 


POCKET EDITIONS OF 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, AND SCOTT 


Printed on Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world. By using this 
paper it is possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. 
The size is only 41% x6¥ inches, and fits the pocket. Each novel is complete in a single 
volume. The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


New Century Library 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient, and readable ever published, 
and make choice library sets. 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.: THACKERAY, 14 Vols.: SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following styles; Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also 
sets in cases in special fine bindings. 


Selected Works from the Best Authors. 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim's Progress, The Holy War, and Grace Abounding. Complete in1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Venetian Morocco Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 

TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 

CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 

BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Complete in 1 vol. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 

CERVANTES. The Life and Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha. Translated from the Spanish. Complete in 1 vol. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Department D, 37-41 East 18th Street, NEW YORK 































SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUGGESTS 


CALIFORNIA 


PROMISES 


Blue Skies, Shining Seas, Snowy Mountains, Vineyards, Orchards, Grain Fields, 
Wealth, Health, Prosperity, and Happiness. 


FROM 
CHICAGO $33 
during September and October. 


Choice of Routes east of Ogden, El Paso, and New Orleans. 
car service. 


Highest class tourist 


Address any Southern Pacific Agent. 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Some Current Books 


“ He delights us without recalling any master of 
the art (parody) whatever. If we think of Thack- 
eray or Bret Harte in perusing this little volume, it 
is only to reflect that they would, in all probability, 
have gladly taken him into their company . . . why 
he could not have written all of the works of the 
authors he parodies it is difficult to see, for he 
seems invariably to get inside of them, to write as 
though with their hands and from their brains” 
says the New York Tribune of Owen Seaman's 
BORROWED PLUMES ($1.25). The Boston 
Transcript finds them “ full of good things,” and 
the Baltimore News not only finds them “ touched 
with a distinction that is somewhat rare in the field 
of modern parody,” but “a corrective in the matter 


of popular taste.” 


Anthony Hope seems to have come to stay. His 
DOLLY DIALOGUES now signalizes its seven- 
teenth impression, by ing in a complete and 
substantially bound “dition ($1. 50), uniform with 
his Rupert of Hentzau (16th impression ), Pris- 
oner of Zenda (55th impression), and Father 
Stafford (7th impression). This new edition 
contains a frontispiece by Christy. 

Some pretty hard (and perhaps deserved ) things 
have recently been said of current fiction, but they 
searcely can apply to Miss Godfrey’s THE WIND- 
ING ROAD (now in its second impression, $1.50), 
which has been praised with startling unanimity by 
such authorities as THe Diat, The Nation, The 
Critic. The Bookman, The Times’ Saturday Re- 
veiw, the N. Y. Tribune, The Outlook, etc. 


A vivid and remarkably impartial picture of our 
early politics is given by Prof. J. P. Gordy in the 
first two volumes of his POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES (each $1.75 net, 
postage 14 cents). Vol. I. (1783-1809) furnishes 
a well-rounded history of the Federal period, while 
the most striking features of Vol. II. (1809-28) 
are the financial side of the War of 1812 and the 
curiously similar attitude of the North and the South 
toward the negro in those early years. The third 
and fourth volumes when completed will bring the 
work down to Hayes’s election. The Nation says 
this book “may be read not only by beginners but 
by almost anybody with profit,” while The New 
York Sun speaks of “this admirable work” and 
says that our political history “has never been re- 
counted in a more fair-minded way.” 


Our political life in New York to-day and in 
Washington in the eighties, is vividly pictured in 
two standard novels, THE HONORABLE PETER 
STIRLING (45th impression, $1.50) and DE- 
MOCRACY (16th impression, $1.00). 


Henry Holt & Co. *.%4%5i5" 








LOVERS OF FINE BOOKs! 








THE LARK CLASSICS 
THE LARK EDITIONS 


THE LARK WISDOM SERIES 


Are the thing for a gift all the year round. Cloth, 
gilt, 50 cts.; flexible leather, boxed, $1.00. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO LIVED 
ON THE HILL 
By “Annie Laurie” (Illustrated by Swinnerton), is 
still the best juvenile. $1.00. 


THE HOUSEHOLD RUBAIYAT 


Has 36 full page illustrations by Florence Lundborg. 
Bound in striking covers. $1.50. 


Write for illustrated Rubaiyat Circular and our Catalogue. 





GODFREY A. S. WIENERS, PUBLISHER, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK, 
. NEW YORK. 





662 SrxtH AVENUE 
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Newest Books of Value 





The Terrttoctal Growth = st the United States. 
muam A. Mowry, . Pages vii., 237. With 13 
. A, Cloth, gilt top. price, $1.50. 
Labberton’s Universal History. 
Eimeette “fogs Save, Wad Manan na ap 
ao a. » 221. maps. 


The Woman’s Manual of Law. 
By Mary A. Gaeznsz, LL. B., Member of the Boston Bar, Lec. 
turer on Law at Lasell Seminary. Pages xvi., 284. Price, $1. 50 
Judith, Phoenix, and Other Anglo-Saxon Poems. 
as Lassure Haut, Ph.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the College of William and Mary. 
128 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Sketches of Great Painters. 
For Young By Cotomma Mungay Datum. 305 pp. 
5A illustrations fom tha Great Masters. Price, 90 cents. 
Barnas Sears: A Christian Educator, 
His Making and Work. By Atvan Hover, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Newton Theological Institution. Illustrated, un- 
cut edges, gilt top. 190 pp. (Nearly ready.) 
First Steps in the History of England. 
By Anrave Mar Mower, A.M. Profusely illustrated, 324 pp. 
Price, 70 cents. 
STORIRS OF HEROES. 
Edited by Cuanieas B. Grrsert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Heroes of Myth. 
By Lituan L. Paice, Normal and Training School, Newark, 
N. J., and Caantas B. Gruszerr. Illus. 191 pp. Price, 50 cts. 
Wandering Heroes. 
Lutxian L. Price, Normal and Training School, Newark, 
~%. Hilustrated. 207 pp. Price, 50 cents. 














SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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